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THE CONVENTION OF BANKS AND BANKERS. 


The American Bankers’ Association has issued its announce- 
ment of the annual Convention of bankers and bank officers 
for the current year. The meeting will be held at the Town 
Hall, Saratoga, on Wednesday, the 6th of August, and it will 
probably close on the following Friday. Some surprise 
has been expressed that Saratoga has been again chosen, 
as the Convention last year was held there; and the 
expectation seems to have been’ generally entertained 
that either Chicago, or some other Western city, would be 
selected this year. The circular before us explains the mat- 
ter. It begins by stating that after a large correspondence 
with banks and bankers in various States, the Executive 
Council found that, while quite a number of Eastern banks 
favored Chicago, those in the Southern and Western States 
were almost unanimous in desiring to meet at Saratoga. As 
to the reasons assigned for preferring Chicago, they were 
chiefly the desire to oblige the West; but the West itself 
seemed to prefer Saratoga, so that the Executive Council “ in 
deference to the expressed views of so large a majority, were 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the banks must 
defer to another year the pleasure of meeting in convention 
elsewhere.” There are many reasons for believing that at 
this torrid season Saratoga will be found more attractive 
than any other city, except, perhaps, New York, and as it 
seems important that the attendance should be large from-all 
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parts of the country, a better choice could probably not 
have been made. 

With regard to the speakers the committee give but few 
details. We are informed, however, that leading bankers 
from Canada and Europe, as well as from some of our West- 
ern and Southern cities, are expected to address the Conven- 
tion. Among the new features of the circular we observe 
that a series of ten-minute speeches are proposed “on the 
Reminiscences of Banking and Bankers,” and that “special 
efforts will be made to promote social feeling, and to make 
the delegates to the Convention better acquainted with each 
other.” On this and other subjects the circular says: 


The work to be done by the Convention is of vital importance to 
every individual who is connected with the banking business, either 
as an Officer, a shareholder, a director, or a dealer. This year it is 

rticularly desirable to have a full attendance from all parts of the 

nited States. The time has arrived when banks and bankers are 
compelled by the force of circumstances to act together, and to seek 
a closer union, which we desire to be conducive alike to the pre- 
vention of panics, the revival of business, the improvement of public 
and private credit, the stability of our financial system, and the 
general prosperity of the country. We shall prepare and lay before 
the Convention a report on bank taxation showing what has been 
done at Washington to liberate the banking business from part of 
the burdens of taxation. The duty and the interest of bankers and 
bank officers in these matters are so plain, and the relief of the 
banks and of the commercial public has so close a relation to the 
financial and industrial interests of the country, that a conspicuous 
place will, no doubt, be given to the subject in the programme of 
our Annual Convention. More full details will be announced as to 
the topics and speakers when the Committee of Arrangements have 
completed their plans. Addresses will probably be given upon the 
obligations of the country to the banks for the success of resump- 
tion, and for the saving effected by the refunding of the public 
debt upon our Clearing-House system, and the history and develop- 
ment of banking in the United States and abroad, and upon other 
subjects ogee the present economic state and prospects of the 
nation, the growth of wealth and productive power, the influence 
of sound banking upon credits and productive wealth, the methods 
and principles of currency reform, and the financial evils which 
threaten the foundations of banking stability and thus injure the 
industry, commerce and material progress of the country. We 
desire to call special attention to this interesting feature of this 
year’s sessions. Moreover some practical questions as to the usury 
law will probably receive attention, with the judicial and legisla- 
tive proceedings on the subject in various States during the year, 
and the changes in the status of the banks and bankers as result- 
ing therefrom. ¥ 


It will thus be seen that the discussions of the Convention 
are likely to have special interest, and if they cannot claim the 
charm of novelty, they will at least be practical and useful. 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive that we can have a gather- 
ing of energetic, grave business men from all parts of the 
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country who are so well informed upon the topics with which , 
bankers are conversant,—the state of credits, the movements 
of business, the waning profits of banking, the decadent 
rates of interest, the losses and savings of the industrial and 
frugal classes, the financial progress of the country, before 
and since the war,—without the suggestion of valuable hints 
and important information. There are several points towards 
which the discussions are likely to turn this year. First, the 
success of resumption, which is largely due to the efforts of 
the banks and to the efficiency of our banking system. The 
obligations of the nation to our banks being thus augmented, 
the claims of the banks for relief from their ruinous tax bur- 
dens are entitled to receive a new consideration on this 
ground. Secondly, it is to the banks that the reduction of 
the debt is largely due, and to a great degree it is by their 
agency that we have effected so gratifying a diminution of the 
burdens of interest, formerly so oppressive to the country and 
its fiscal resources. To these and other topics we hope the 
Convention will add a thorough investigation of the facts 
developed in the earlier and more recent banking failures in 
this country and in England. ‘ 

In all these discussions due prominence should be given 
to the importance of those safeguards of banking which 
are the most important in giving stability to the move- 
ments of trade and to the revival of industry, and espe- 
cially showing how these parts of the banking mechanism 
are in danger of being undermined by heavy taxation. 
Among these safeguards we must place in the front rank an 
ample capital. Last year at the Convention a timely address 
was given on this subject by Mr. J. D. Vermilye, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association for New York. By interesting statis- 
tics he showed very clearly how excessive taxation is under- 
mining the safeguards of the banking system in the City of 
New York. The period covered by these statistics was over six 
years, during which time thirty-one banks decreased their 
capital, the total reduction amounting to $19,979,000. Beside 
this, there was a decrease in surplus amounting to $ 10,773,500. 
The total decrease of capital and surplus was thus more than 
thirty millions. Several other banks of this city have since 
made a similar reduction of capital. Among the sources of 
special strength in our banking system, especially since the 
war, has always been recognized the ample capital which 
has been invested in the banks as compared with the liabil- 
ities which these institutions have to carry. It is clear that a 
decrease of capital to such a vast amount may seriously 
derange the equilibrium of the whole banking fabric, and 
must be regarded with much apprehension. Hence it follows 
that in proportion as excessive taxes have caused the evil, 
such taxes are menacing the future prosperity and strength 
of our banking and financial system, and inflict evils which 
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parts of the country, a better choice could probably not 
have been made. 

With regard to the speakers the committee give but few 
details. We are informed, however, that leading bankers 
from Canada and Europe, as well as from some of our West- 
ern and Southern cities, are expected to address the Conven- 
tion. Among the new features of the circular we observe 
that a series of ten-minute speeches are proposed “on the 
Reminiscences of Banking and Bankers,” and that “special 
efforts will be made to promote social feeling, and to make 
the delegates to the Convention better acquainted with each 
other.” On this and other subjects the circular says: 
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as an Officer, a shareholder, a director, or a dealer. This year it is 
particularly desirable to have a full attendance from all parts of the 
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country who are so well informed upon the topics with which , 
bankers are conversant,—the state of credits, the movements 
of business, the waning profits of banking, the decadent 
rates of interest, the losses and savings of the industrial and 
frugal classes, the financial progress of the country, before 
and since the war,—without the suggestion of valuable hints 
and important information. There are several points towards 
which the discussions are likely to turn this year. First, the 
success of resumption, which is largely due to the efforts of 
the banks and to the efficiency of our banking system. The 
obligations of the nation to our banks being thus augmented, 
the claims of the banks for relief from their ruinous tax bur- 
dens are entitled to receive a new consideration on this 
ground. Secondly, it is to the banks that the reduction of 
the debt is largely due, and to a great degree it is by their 
agency that we have effected so gratifying a diminution of the 
burdens of interest, formerly so oppressive to the country and 
its fiscal resources. To these and other topics we hope the 
Convention will add a thorough investigation of the facts 
developed in the earlier and more recent banking failures in 
this country and in England. 

In all these discussions due prominence should be given 
to the importance of those safeguards of banking which 
are the most important in giving stability to the move- 
ments of trade and to the revival of industry, and espe- 
cially showing how these parts of the banking mechanism 
are in danger of being undermined by heavy taxation. 
Among these safeguards we must place in the front rank an 
ample capital. Last year at the Convention a timely address 
was given on this subject by Mr. J. D. Vermilye, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association for New York. By interesting statis- 
tics he showed very clearly how excessive taxation is under- 
mining the safeguards of the banking system in the City of 
New York. The period covered by these statistics was over six 
years, during which time thirty-one banks decreased their 
capital, the total reduction amounting to $19,979,000. Beside 
this, there was a decrease in surplus amounting to $ 10,773,500. 
The total decrease of capital and surplus was thus more than 
thirty millions. Several other banks of this city have since 
made a similar reduction of capital. Among the sources of 
special strength in our banking system, especially since the 
war, has always been recognized the ample capital which 
has been invested in the banks as compared with the liabil- 
ities which these institutions have to carry. It is clear thata 
decrease of capital to such a vast amount may seriously 
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of our banking and financial system, and inflict evils which 
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should ensure their early repeal. On the general subject of 
bank taxation, outside of these specific facts, much interest- 
ing information will no doubt be elicited with a view to 
renewed efforts for the relief of the banks from part of their 
present taxation, and for the prevention of any further addi- 


tion to their intolerable burdens. 
’ 


ee 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


For the year 1877, the National banks, with a capital of 
$ 485,250,694, paid an aggregate of $15,731,877 of taxes 
divided as follows : 


Be er ar ie ee en ee ee $6,902,573 
Local taxes (State, county, and municipal) 8,829,304 


The California banks paid no local taxes, except on so 
much of their capital as is invested in real estate. But on 
$ 475,667,771 of capital stock, out of a total of $ 485,250,694, 
local taxes were assessed. 

Dividing the country into geographical sections, the follow- 
ing table exhibits the amount of National banking capital in 
each, and the percentages of taxation upon capital : 

Per cent. of taxes to capital. 
Capital. U.S. taxes. Local taxes. 
New England $ 167,788,475 ae 2.3 A 
er errr e rer 182,885,562 ‘ B. 
1 
I 


Southern 32,212,288 
Western « and Territories... 102,364,369 


I 
1.9 
1.4 
2.1 


7 
3 
4 


In this table, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia are called 
Middle States ; the two Virginias, the two Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee ( Mississippi having no banks ), are called Southern 
States ; and the remainder are included under the head of 
Western States and Territories. 

That this taxation is, in the aggregate, excessive, seems to 
be agreed. And it cannot be doubtful that it is one of the 
most considerable of the causes to which the fact must be 
attributed, that the National bank-note circulation has not 
only not increased with the increasing population and _busi- 
ness of the country, but had been decreasing for three or 
four years prior to last November. Some persons would say 
that it is the local taxation which is the excessive part, and 
so it is, if the National taxation is to remain on the present 
footing. But it is equally true that it is the National taxa- 
tion which is the excessive part, if the local taxation is to 
remain on the present footing. The taxes of neither class 
would, of themselves, be complained of. It is the conjunc- 
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tion of the two kinds of taxation which is the grievance, and 
which has not only arrested the normal development of the 
system, but threatens, as we shall presently endeavor to point 
out, some unfortunate changes hereafter in the location of 
National banks. 

When the banks of New York City first called public 
attention to the heavy taxation under which they are suffer- 
ing, and which they said would compel a large withdrawal 
of the capital invested in them, as the event has since veri- 
fied, it was to Albany and not to Washington that they 
applied for the relief, so manifestly needed not only by 
themselves, but by the commercial and other public interests 
identified with their own. And it was not until after the 
appeal to Albany had failed to meet with any response, that 
an appeal was made to Washington. We doubted then, 
whether the first repulse at Albany was not too hastily 
accepted as final, and this doubt has not diminished since 
the entire failure, after a persistent trial, of the effort to 
obtain a reduction of the National taxes. 

The arguments against the repeal, or decrease, of the taxes 
imposed by the United States, are plausible, and some of 
them appeal with great force to the interests and sensibilities 
of sections of the country whose weight in Congress is very 
great. It is urged that these taxes are the estimated value 
of the privileges given to the banks; that the nation which 
grants the privileges ought to have the price for them; that 
the effect of taking off the National taxes will only be to 
give to localities the opportunity of levying still higher 
taxes ; and that the possible and probable change of National 
into local taxes, is against the interests of those States in 
which there are few, or no banks. We greatly fear that 
these and similar arguments, aided by the blind and unrea- 
soning hostility to banks which exists in some quarters, will 
continue to render futile any effort at obtaining relief in 
Washington. If there is any hope at all in that direction, it 
is probably that of obtaining a reduction of the tax on the 
amount of the National bank circulation. In pressing that 
point specially, aid may possibly be obtained from the 
interests and opinions in favor of an expansion of the circu- 
lating medium. Most of the enemies of the banks are in 
favor of an abundant money, or, as they express it, of a 
“money adequate to the wants of trade.” As under existing 
laws there can be no increase of paper, except by the 
increase of bank notes, some of these persons may forego 
the gratification of their ill-will, and consént to the removal, 
or reduction, of a tax which tends plainly to contract the 
currency. 

The table printed above showing the per cent. of local tax- 
ation, in the four principal geographical divisions of the 
country, gives no idea of the enormous disparity in that tax- 
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ation, comparing particular States and particular cities with 
each other. 

Thus, the average for the Middle States is 1.9 per cent., 
but for the State of New York it is 2.3 per cent., while for 
the State of Pennsylvania it is only .7 per cent. Comparing 
cities it is only % per cent. in Philadelphia, while in New 
York City it is 2.9 per cent. and in Albany, it reaches the 
great figure of 3.2 per cent. In the City of Washington, 
where taxation in general is much complained of, it is only 
-7 per cent. 

So far as these local taxes are municipal, as they mainly 
are, it cannot be for the interest of the States to permit an 
injury to be done to their general commercial interests, by 
an excess of municipal taxation upon the banks, resulting 
from the superior political weight of other interests at par- 
ticular points. And certainly it is not for the interest of par- 
ticular localities, in the most selfish view, and aside alto- 
gether from considerations of fairness, to drive capital away 
from banking by excessive taxation. It is true that money 
operations tend to center where trade centers, but it is also 
true that trade tends to center where banking facilities are 
most abundant. The two things act and re-act upon each 
other. 

The tendency must be, if the present vicious system of 
excessive taxes upon the banks is continued, to cause them 
to be located, not where they are most wanted, and not 
where they will be surrounded by influences likely to ensure 
their good management, but in the places where the taxation 
is now the least, or in places where arrangements can be 
made with the taxing authorities to have it light.. Whenever, 
by a turn in business affairs, the employment of National 
note currency becomes profitable again, we may see specula- 
tive parties hunting for nominal head-quarters for new banks, 
in out-of-the-way localities where local assessors will stipulate 
in advance that they will be indulgent, just as rich men in 
some parts of the country fix their legal domiciles in towns 
which will bid for them by offers of the lowest rates of taxa- 
tion. It would be a strange spectacle, but it is by no means 
an impossible, or even an altogether improbable, result, to see 
the National banking capital of the City of New York dis- 
appear under the pressure of an annual local tax of 2.9 per 
cent., to re-appear in some towns in New Jersey not important 
enough to be named on ordinary maps. Even if the con- 
trolling politicians of the City of New York could find satis- 
faction in such a result, it is not to be presumed that the 
legislators at Albany would passively permit it to be consum- 
mated. 
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MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


The great recent increase of municipal indebtedness in this 
country is attracting much attention, but by no means more 
than it deserves. At the last two meetings of the American 
Bankers’ Association it was earnestly discussed, and the 
necessity of remedial measures was acknowledged. 

A few months since this magazine published a statement 
of the constitutional and legislative measures adopted in the 
several States within a few years past, to prohibit or limit 
the incurring of debt by counties, cities, and towns. In some 
States, in cases where new debts of that kind are permitted, 
with more or less of restriction, provision is made for paying 
them off within reasonable periods by sinking funds, or an- 
nual reductions in some form. But in respect to debts con- 
tracted before the restraining or prohibiting action of the 
States, no provision has been made requiring them to be 
paid off. The most notable exception is the case of the 
Massachusetts law of 1875, which compelled the liquidation, 
not only of future debts, but of debts existing at the date of 
the law. The legislators of that State intended to cover the 
whole ground and deal with the whole evil, and their well- 
considered action is a model which ought to be followed 
everywhere. 

The statement of the debts of 130 of the principal cities 
of the country in the ten years from 1866 to 1876, adopted 
as correct in the address of Mr. James Buell before the Bank- 
ers’ Convention of 1877, has been frequently published, and 
we reproduce it here :— 

The municipal debt of 130 cities was found to be in the year 1876, 
$ 644,378,663; in 1866, $ 221,312,009. The assessed value of the prop- 
erty of the same in 1876, was $6,175,082,158; in 1866, $ 3,451,619,38I. 
Annual taxation of the same in 1876, $112,711,275; in 1866, 
$ 64,060,914. Population of the same in 1876, 8,576,249; in 1866, 
5,919,914. Increase in debt 200 per cent., in taxation, 83 per cent., 
in valuation, 75 per cent., and in population only 33 per cent. The 
municipal debt alone of 130 cities, representing a population of only 
8,576,249 exceeded in 1876 by over $128,000,000 the county, town 
and city indebtedness of the entire country in 1870. In six years 
the indebtedness of these cities had exceeded, by over $ 316,000,000, 
the bonded and floating indebtedness of all the towns and cities in 
the United States, which in 1870, according to the census, amounted 
to $ 515,800,000. 

In an article prepared for the Princeton Review by Robert 
P. Potter, of Chicago, the complete official returns of city, 
town, and county indebtedness in 1878, in eleven States, are 
aggregated and compared with previous returns. These 
States are New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri, Connecticut, Georgia, and 
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Rhode Island. In these the total aggregate local debt in 
1878 was $546,285,528, and in 1870 it was $ 286,179,060. The 
assessed valuation of property in these States was $7,172,148,179 
in 1870, and $9,333,696,515 in 1878. 

The returns from the other States are not complete, but 
from the most exact information possible to be obtained, Mr. 
Potter estimates that the total local debt of the country at 
the close of the year 1878 was $1,051,106,112, exclusive of 
State debts. 

It would seem that this local indebtedness has been 
increasing even faster than the National indebtedness has 
been diminishing. State indebtedness has diminished, how- 
ever, and there may also be pointed out as encouraging cir- 
cumstances, that the wealth and capacity of the country to 
pay debts have been on the increase within ten years, and 
that the rates of interest upon debts are being reduced. But 
it is also undoubtedly true that the purchasing power of 
money has been much appreciated within the same time, so 
that debts, nominally the same, are really much heavier and 
more burdensome. 

No subject demands more earnest attention than this from 
the statesmen, bankers, and business men of the country, and 
indeed from every class and interest in it. Public debts 
augment taxes. They depress the prices of real estate by 
the double process of increasing the charges upon it, and of 
increasing the current rates of interest by locking up loan- 
able capital in public securities. They are evils in all their 
aspects, and they are not evils of which we can be relieved 
without submitting to sacrifice. Economy in public expendi- 
tures is essential, but that alone is not sufficient. Severe 
taxation must be borne as a less burden than a permanent, 
or stili worse, an increasing, public indebtedness. 


—— ot So 


BANK CIRCULATION. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the accompanying statement, which shows that 
the National banks in operation on the 4th of last April 
were entitled to call for circulating notes to the amount of 
$ 389,372,916, but had actually applied for and received only 
$ 313,045,346. There was thus not called for $76,327,570, or 
one-fifth of the circulation they had the right to demand. 
Evidently, in the present condition of business, the privilege 
of furnishing currency cannot be very profitable when the 
banks decline to so great an extent to exercise it. It is not 
the case of persons refusing to form new banks, from which 
they may be dissuaded by many reasons not connected with 
the want of profit in issuing currency. But it is the case of 
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banks already in existence and operation, with their working 
machinery organized and running, which take out only four- 
fifths. of the currency they might take out if they chose, 
and for no other possible reason than that they do not see 
their way clear to gaining any advantage by it. If others 
can see exorbitant profits in it, evidently the banks them- 
selves do not see them, and they are certainly likely to be 
as well informed about it as the rest of the world. Profits 
which they cannot see do not exist. There is manifestly 
no ground for what is the chief popular prejudice against 
the National banks, that they gain largely from what is 
strangely called the monopoly of issuing notes for circulation, 
although it is free and open to everybody who chooses to 
organize under the National banking law, and deposit gov- 
ernment bonds as security. People do not complain if the 
National banks make profits out of their discounts, or by 
making loans, because that is equally done by State banks 
and by private bankers. The thing which has been made 
odious to many by persistent clamor is the function of fur- 
nishing currency, and not because the currency furnished is 
not safe and acceptable, but because there has been believed 
to be an undue gain in it, in the nature of a special privilege, 
royalty, or monopoly. The statement we now present from 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency effectually dis- 
poses of all ideas and suggestions of that kind. 

This lack of profit, about which there is thus shown to be 
no reasonable doubt, arises from the heavy taxation on cir- 
culation, in connection with the low rates at which money 
must be loaned, if it is loaned safely. The taxation would 
not be excessive, and would not prevent the banks from 
applying for much more circulation, if business was _ brisk 
and if the market was full of good commercial paper, which 
the holders would offer for discount on the terms they would 
gladly have accepted six or eight years ago. But the taxa- 
tion has been kept up, when the circumstances which origi- 
nally justified it have ceased to exist. 

The persons and classes in this country who desire, for 
various reasons, an expansion of the volume of money, have 
a very great, and, perhaps, a controlling influence with Con- 
gress. It is remarkable that it has not occurred to them 
that they could effect their object, directly and speedily, by 
co-operation in a repeal, or reduction, of the tax on the cir- 
culation of the National banks. We are quite aware that 
they would prefer to effect their object in other ways, but 
they must see that none of those other ways are open to 
them, except at the end of, and by the means of, the success- 
ful issue of a protracted and doubtful political contest. But 
they want immediately and without delay the relief of a 
money, more abundant, and expanded to the proportion of 
what they call “the wants of trade.” Why should they reject 
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the present enjoyment of such a money when they have noth- 
ing to do to obtain it, except simply to withdraw their oppo- 
sition to a reasonable measure of relief to the National 
banks in the matter of the taxes on their circulation? We 
do not expect to convert these persons into friends of the 
present National banking system. But so long as the system 
exists, and until they can succeed in overthrowing it and 
substituting something which they would like better, why 
may they not fairly endeavor to get the most out of the sys- 
tem, in the line of their own views and theories about the 
volume of money? 

These persons propose, and hope at some time to carry 
through, the retirement of the bank notes and the substitu- 
tion of an equal amount of greenbacks. They ought to see 
that in the event of the success of such a policy, the larger 
the volume of the bank notes, the more greenbacks will be 
issued in their place. 


GERMAN SILVER AND FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


One of the most important events of the past few weeks 
has been the suspension, which may possibly prove indefinite, 
of silver sales by the German Government. The result, as 
anticipated, has been a very large rise in the gold valuation 
of silver. 

The purpose of Bismarck to suspend these sales was first 
announced May 17. Two days later, the London agents of 
the German Government posted a notice that they would 
sell no more until further orders. The matter very soon 
assumed the much larger proportions of a general belief which 
temporarily prevailed in financial quarters in Berlin that Bis- 
marck intended to restore the double standard. The fact 
of this general belief there is given in the London 7Z7mes of 
June 13, on the authority of Lord Odo Russell, the British 
Ambassador at Berlin. The Zimes of that date, speaking 
from the point of view of London opinion, said: “ This news 
may be quite correct, for the economic vagaries of the Ger- 
man Government in all directions are unknown quantities, 
and we may be prepared to accept the perpetration of any 
folly after what the past few years have revealed. Still, it 
would be well to receive this news with caution for more 
reasons than one. The belief of financial men in Germany 
is hardly sufficient ground on which to come to the conclu- 
sion that silver will be remonetized forthwith. As a whole, 
however, the tendency of the extracts contained in ‘the par- 
liamentary paper, where this letter appears, is to show that 
a recovery in the value of silver is quite probable ; that Ger- 
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many will cease to sell till the price rises again is also very 
likely, for the loss so far has been rather severe. She is, 
besides, behindhand with her silver [subsidiary] coinage, 
quite apart from any question of a double standard, and in 
the end may not have much more to sell. The production 
of silver, moreover, has been far less in proportion to gold 
than is popularly supposed. All this fully justifies the 
opinion that the depreciation of silver has been unduly great.” 

It very soon appeared that the public at Berlin had 
jumped very hastily at the conclusion that Bismarck, because 
he had suspended the sales of silver, had made up his mind 
to reverse the policy of demonetizing it. The following dis- 
patch from Berlin, dated June 19, appeared in the London 
Times of the next day: 

In the Reichstag to-day Herr Delbruck presented an interpellation 
in regard to the Government discontinuing the coinage of silver. 


He said it was necessary og to define the situation, especially as 
in the debates of the British Parliament the question whether Ger- 


many intended to modify the law fixing upon a gold standard had 
been treated as an open one. Prince Bismarck replied that he did not 
know the views of the Federal Government, but he himself did 
not think it expedient unnecessarily to commit himself to an expres- 
sion of opinion upon a question of such moment. He thought the 
interpellation had not been well considered; but treating the matter 
from a business point of view, he could assure the House that neither 


the Federal Council nor the Prussian Ministry had mooted the ques- 
tion of a modification of the gold-standard law. The suspension of 
the silver sales was a measure of expediency, adopted pending an in- 
crease of value. Any doubt respecting the stability of German coin- 
age legislation was wholly unwarranted. He had never discussed the 
question with the Minister of Finance. The gentleman from whom 
Lord Odo Russell, the British Ambassador, had derived his inform- 
ation, that “the German Government is preparing to introduce and 
adopt a double standard as in France,” must have been better in- 
formed than the Imperial Government. 

This is a distinct negative of the statement that any deci- 
sion had been made, or even discussed, to change the gold 
standard policy of 1871, and it is an equally distinct declara- 
tion, so far as Bismarck is personally concerned, that he does 
not mean to commit himself as to the future. For the pres- 
ent, he will not sell silver, and for the sufficient reason that 
he expects an increase in its value. There can be no doubt 
that Germany has needlessly depressed it by precipitating 
sales at the wrong time and under a foolish panic. But the 
man to blame for that is not Bismarck, but Sdetbeer, who 
has been the evil genius of the whole operation of German 
currency reform. He put out a manifesto last fall that low 
as silver was it would go lower, and that although Germany 
was selling at a great sacrifice, there would be a worse sacri- 
fice in holding it. The truth is Séetbeer, and in fact all 
Europe, had then adopted and have only lately given up the 
idea that the coinage of silver in the United States would be 
arrested by the present Congress. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter is, that Germany is 
for the present out of the market as a seller of silver, and is 
not at all likely to resume sales until its gold price rises 
materially. 

The Berlin letter published in the London Zimes of June 
13, as telegraphed to this country and extensively republished 
here, contained the following: 

“The German Government has ¥£ 10,000,000 ($50,000,000 ) 
of silver in hand, which will increase during the suspension 
of sales.” 

This prodigious mistake may have arisen from an error in 
the telegraphic transmission hither of the article in the Z7mes. 

On the 24th of May the London Lconomist made the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“There was a stock of silver of about £150,000 in the 
hands of the German Government on the rst of January, 
1879. Since that time the work of withdrawal has continued, 
as also the sales by the German Government.” 

The LZconomist gives no authority for this statement. Con- 
sidered as a guess, it is more probably a little below the 
mark than a little beyond it. The German Government 
makes no open official statements on the subject, and as to 
the mere whispers and givings out of hangers-on about the 
German public offices, they deserve little attention. We have 
solid ground enough in the nature and surroundings of the 
case to be satisfied that the German Government holds no 
considerable amount of silver, withdrawn and not sold. It is, 
in the first place, short of money, paying interest all the time 
on treasury notes, and in no condition to lock up funds, in 
mere wantonness, in silver or in anything else. In the next 
place, it is always sure of getting silver from the Imperial 
bank to meet the emergency of a tempting silver market. 
And finally, abstracting large amounts of silver from the 
monetary circulation and locking it up, is an absurdity of 
which the German Government ought not to be suspected. 
The operation in which it has been engaged is a change of 
the metallic currency from silver to gold, and any tolerable 
management of such an operation, having in view the steadi- 
ness of the monetary volume, requires that withdrawals of sil- 
ver should be followed without much delay by its sale for 
gold. Without doubt, that has been all along the course of 
things, and we may dismiss as idle, come from what source 
it may, the statement that the German Government has now, 
or ever had, any such sum as ¥ 10,000,000 locked up in 
withdrawn and unsold silver. The amount of silver still in 
circulation, or held by the Imperial Bank is unndoubtedly 
£,10,000,000, and according to most of the accounts, even 
more than that. 

As the London journals properly pvint out, a suspension 
by Germany of silver sales means a suspension of gold pur- 
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chases to the same extent, which will give relief to the 
straitened gold market. 

All accounts agree, that it is the free-trade party which is 
in favor of the currency changes inaugurated in Germany in 
1871, and that the Protectionist party, as a body, are op- 
posed to those changes, which included a suppression of small 
notes (below $25) as well as the substitution of silver for 
gold, For the time being, the Protectionist party is in a major- 
ity in the Chambers. It may be that if they do not think it 
worth whiie to restore silver they may restore the circulation 
of small notes, which would liberate a certain amount of 
metallic money for the use of other nations. 

In Great Britain failures continue on a great scale, not 
only among the producers of cotton and iron goods, but 
among merchants in all branches of trade, foreign and 
domestic. The London 7imes says that many real failures 
are not openly announced, because the banks, unwilling to 
admit their losses, choose rather to arrange a “private forced 
liquidation” of their insolvent debtors. All the British banks 
are carrying masses of paper which will never be paid, unless 
there is some recovery from the extreme depression of the 
general range of prices of commodities in the British mar- 
kets. Innumerable bankruptcies, staved off so far in the hope 
of such a recovery, are inevitable at last unless it comes, and 
unless it comes soon, and many of the banks must go down 
with their debtors. The general feeling of the British public 
is exceedingly despondent, and the more so as so many 
hopes and assurances of improvement have been held out 
within two or three years, and have all failed. This feeling 
is well expressed in the following from the London corre- 
spondence (May 24) of the /inanctal Chronicle of this city : 

“As soon as a tendency to improvement manifests itself, 
failures of sqgqme importance crop out, and a return of confi- 
dence is thus very seriously delayed. So protracted a crisis 
has not been known before, as it may be traced back to 
October, 1873.” 

Attention here and in Europe is directed to the falling off 
in the production of the gold and silver mines in the United 
States. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, as com- 
pared with the preceding fiscal year, this falling off is said 
to be estimated by the Mint Bureau at thirty million dollars, 
about equally divided between the two metals. The state- 
ments of that Bureau are made for fiscal years. Those of 
Wells, Fargo & Co. are made for calendar years, and, as will 
be remembered, the estimate made in their January circular, 
was, that there would be a falling off in 1879 as compared 
with 1878 of ten million dollars. It happened that the fiscal 
year just ended commenced just about the time that the 
production of the Comstock Lode was substantially suspended, 
and it has remained in that condition until the present time. 
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We do not believe that on a comparison of calendar years, 
the falling off will be greater than the estimate of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., but that is serious when it is added to the 
falling off from 1877 to 1878, of about the same amount. 
The situation is, that when the Comstock mines were at 
their maximum yield, they furnished forty per cent. of our 
supplies of the precious metals, and it takes a great many 
rich mines to compensate for their temporary unproductive- 
ness. It is the settled opinion at San Francisco that their 
production will be resumed again and before a great while, 
but as to how long it will then continue there is less unan- 
imity of belief. 

There were some exports of gold to Europe during June, 
but not on any scale to excite alarm or even regret. If the 
entire production of our gold mines, after supplying con- 
sumption in the arts, is exported, it will be in the normal 
course of things, and even then the aggregate of our metal- 
lic money would be increased to the export of the coinage 
of silver dollars, which, under existing law, must be about 
$26,000,000 annually. The United States is the principal 
producer of the precious metals, the yield being nearly one- 
half of the product of all the mines in the world. It is 
neither possible, nor desirable, to prevent their outflow from 
this country. The tendencies to an equable diffusion of the 
money metals throughout the commercial world are irre- 
sistible. 

In the present case, it is not an adverse balance of the 
general foreign trade which causes the export of gold. On 
the contrary, the excess of merchandise exports over mer- 
chandise imports, although not so large as it was a few 
months ago, is still very large. It is more than sufficient to 
meet the foreign interest account of the country, and the 
excess beyond that must be received in American securities 
of some kind hitherto held abroad. Some persons, in view 
of the considerable sales to foreigners of the new govern- 
ment fours, think that there are more securities being 
sent to Europe than are received from that quarter, 
but this is plainly an error. We cannot, at one and 
the same time, have a large favorable balance of for- 
eign trade, and also be exporting both securities and 
gold and silver. It is known that the prices of Ameri- 
can railroad shares and _ securities, which may not be 
too high, but are generally much higher than they have 
been, are drawing them from European holders. It is also 
believed’ that more of the called 5-20 and 1o-4o bonds were 
held abroad than is consistent with the treasury estimates of 
last November and December, that the whole amount of the 
Government bonds then held abroad did not exceed two hun- 
dred, or two hundred and fifty million dollars. On the eve 
of resuming coin payments, it was quite allowable to sustain 
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public confidence by putting our foreign indebtedness at the 
lowest possible figure. 

Whatever the actual amount of our Government and other 
securities held abroad may be, it is satisfactory to know that 
it is being steadily diminished. This country is now too old 
and too rich to be a borrower of foreign capital on any 
terms. The position of lender is much more desirable, and 
the time is not far distant when New York will be one of 
the great markets in which securities from all quarters of the 
globe will be sold. 

What is called the difficulty in the Indian exchanges, has 
brought out proposals without number of quack remedies. 
The first was that of bringing up the value of the rupee, by 
limitation of coinage, to its old ratio to the gold sovereign 
of ten for one. The last is a proposal, somewhat incom- 
prehensible, made in the British House of Commons by a 
Mr. Lowe, who offered to bet his life on its perfect success. 
Some conjectures as to what he means may be based on 
the following account of it in the London 7Zimes, of May 29th: 

No doubt Mr. Lowe felt he was saying something paradoxical, or 
he would not have talked of carrying “his life in his hands,” but 
still there is a difficulty in thinking that he proposed, as a solution 
of the exchange difficulties of India, the institution of a paper cur- 
rency based on an imaginary issue of gold. Yet this seems to have 
been his recommendation : (owed the present rupee coinage into 
a token coinage, and for this purpose restrict its employment as a 
legal tender in discharge of debts to a certain limited amount, just 
as we restrict silver to the limit of forty shillings. Silver being 
thus discarded, what is to take its place? It is here that Mr. Lowe 
becomes somewhat obscure. The legal tender of the future is to 
be paper, and this paper is to be somehow redeemable in gold; but 
how the paper is to be issued, and where the gold is to be found 
in which it is to be redeemed, does not clearly appear. Mr. Lowe's 
language, indeed, points to the conclusion that gold need not be 
provided, as he was understood to take credit for avoiding the 
necesssity of this costly operation. But what would be the result ? 
The paper would be issued by the Government in payment of its 
debts and current expenses, but, unless it could be exchanged for 
gold on demand, it would surely become depreciated. As _ Lord 
George Hamilton put it, no one would believe in notes representing 
gold unless the Government had gold corresponding to the notes in 
some satisfactory proportion. if Mr. Lowe does not mean to land 
us in a world of neaneninte and depreciated paper, he must intend 
to provide a gold currency sufficient to keep his notes at par; and 
this would seem to be his real notion, as he talked of establishing 
a standard of value identical with that prevailing in this country. 
The operation thus described would, however, be exceedingly large 
in its ‘dimensions, as it would really amount to the establishment of 
a gold currency; and, moreover, it would fail to relieve the Indian 
Government from their difficulties, if it did not add to them, Silver, 
being demonetized, would — become more depreciated than 
ever. and the ratio of value of silver to gold would be diminished 
in an aggravated fashion. 
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GOLD MINING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We have, in this country, two known sources of a large 
supply of gold. 

The first is the famous gravel formation running north and 
south in California, which has been traced continuously for 
fifty miles, and has been found at isolated spots for four 
hundred miles, and which is generally believed to be the bed 
of an ancient river. Its present yield is about $12,000,000 
per annum. Its maximum possible yield is supposed to be 
about $15,000,000, at which rate it is supposed that it will 
continue to yield for fifty, or a hundred years, and perhaps 
longer. 

Thé second source of a large supply is the Comstock lode, 
which has yielded $15,000,000 in a year, and may do it 
again. The continued yield of the Comstock Lode depends 
upon successive discoveries of great ore-bodies, or bonanzas, 
A substantial continuity of such discoveries has been the 
realized fact since 1863, and just now, according to the pre- 
vailing opinion of those who should know best, a new ore- 
body in the Sierra Nevada and the contiguous mines at the 
northerly end of the Comstock Lode, is about to take the 
place of the ore-body of the California and Consolidated 
Virginia mines, which is generally supposed to be substan- 
tially worked out. 

We may thus expect an annual gold supply of (say) 
$ 15,000,000 for an indefinite period from the California gravel 
formation, and an equal supply for one, two, or three years, 
and perhaps a great deal longer, from the Comstock Lode. 
The remainder of our supply is at present in amounts which, 
as compared with these very large supplies, are comparatively 
small. 

The gold yield of Montana for the year ending on the 
3oth day of June, 1878, was § 2,260,511, and is expected to be 
for the year ending June 30, 1879, $ 3,500,000, of which three- 
sevenths are expected from placer mines and four-sevenths 
from quartz mines. 

For the year ending on the 3oth of last June, 1878, the 
gold yield from some other regions was as follows, according 
to the figures given in the Mint Bureau report : 

Colorado...... see $3 330,404 “4 Dakota (Black Hills). $3,000,000 
Idaho 1,150,000 is OPreZON. ...cicccsoeese %,000;000 

392,000 ~ New Mexico 500,000 
Arizona 500,000 


Accompanying the last annual Mint Bureau report is a 
letter from L. L. Robinson, from Contra Costa County 
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(Cal.), dated September 9, 1878, giving an account of the 
gold gravel formation, of the principal points of which we 
proceed to present a summary. 

In July and August, 1878, a law suit was on trial, and a 
multitude of witnesses were examined, at Marysville, the par- 
ties being the owners of agricultural lands damaged by the 
debris of the hydraulic mines on one side, and the owners of 
thosemines on the other. Among other things, testimony was 
taken as to the yield of that class of mines, with a view to 
show their importance in a public point of view. The result 
on that point was a range between eleven and thirteen mil- 
lion dollars annually. Mr. Robinson says: 

“It is, in my opinion, highly probable that this yield will 
slowly increase during the next five years until it will reach 
$ 15,000,000, beyond which it will not increase; but this yield, 
when increased, will continue for fifty years or more there- 
after.” 

Elsewhere, in reference to the probable continuance of the 
yield of these mines, Mr. Robinson says that it may be 
relied upon “for the next three or four generations.” 

If it was a mere question of obtaining capital and labor 
for the exploitation of these mines, they could be worked 
out very quickly, and the present “gold famine” be ended, 
for a time at least. But it is a question of water, and that 
must be obtained from the summit of the Sierra Nevada, as 
this gravel bed lies high above the level of the country in 
the vicinitv of it. To obtain this water requires works which 
can only be constructed at a great expenditure of time and 
money. Periods of seven and ten years were required in the 
case of two companies. The expenditure of one single com- 
pany has been $4,000,000. Mr. Robinson further says : 

“The scarcity of reservoir sites in the high Sierras will 
forbid any important increase in this class of mining.” 

The suits of the owners of agricultural lands affected by 
the immense mass of debris, which is a consequence of the 
method of working the hydraulic mines, are still pending 
upon the questions of law which are involved. It is the 
opinion of some persons that they will finally be decided in 
favor of that class of owners of agricultural lands who 
obtained their titles prior to the working of these mines. 
Even if that proves to be so, it may be safely assumed that 
some compromise and adjustment will be reached, by which 
the mining will still proceed. An interest so great will find 
some means of maintaining itself. But to whatever extent it 
is burdened with the necessity of making compensation for 
injuries to farming lands, will the rapidity of its development 
be retarded. 

As already noticed, the Comstock Lode differs entirely from 
the California gravel formation, in the vital particular that 
the continuance of its yield is wholly uncertain. The 
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importance of that fact, in any calculation about the future 
of gold, will be apparent, if it is considered, that when the 
yield of the bonanza of the Consolidated Virginia and Cali- 
fornia mines was at its average the Comstock Lode produced, 
in round numbers, one-sixth of all the gold produced in the 
world, and one-third of all produced in this country. For 
the present, hopes are high and seem well justified that new 
bonanzas are on the point of supplying the place of the lost 
one, but it cannot be forgotten that the explorations have 
already attained great depths, and that the difficulties of 
working the Lode are, therefore, greatly multiplied. 

On the whole, the conclusion as to the probabilities seems 
to be justified, that the annual gold production of about 
$ 45,000,000, which has been shown during the past three or 
four years in the United States, will not be exceeded here- 
after. If this turns out to be true, it is to other quarters and 
not to this country, that we must look for that increase of the 
yield of gold, which is called for by the constant advance in 
the population, wealth and commercial exchanges of the 
world, 


GAMBLING SPECULATIONS. 


The press is everywhere discussing the alarming degree to 
which gambling speculation has become an element in the 
transaction of business. It is no longer confined to stocks, 
but extends to every species of merchandise. Buyers’ and 
sellers’ options are as familiar features in the produce 
exchanges as in the stock exchanges. Contracts are entered 
into for the sale of, or right to purchase, wheat, cotton, and 
petroleum, with no expectation of actually handling those 
commodities, but to be settled at last by the payment, or 
receipt of differences, just as freely as similar contracts in 
respect to Erie and N. Y. Central shares and Government 
bonds. There is no doubt that the evil “‘has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.”” The aspects in 
which it is mischievous are almost innumerable. It diverts 
to the occupation of gambling, which is essentially unprofita- 
ble in a public point of view, an incalculable amount of time, 
energy, and talent. It demoralizes the community with the 
idea of lucky strokes and sudden gains, and thereby saps the 
foundations of industry, economy and sound thrift. Not 
only does it cause innumerable bankruptcies by the losses in 
it, which can never be less than the gains, but it is the most 
potent cause of the embezzlements, defalcations, and breaches 
of trust, of which we hear every day. Men, whose repute in 
the community has been untarnished down to the very 
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moment of their downfall, are suddenly discovered to have 
been long honeycombed by insolvency, and to have con- 
verted to their own uses the property of widows and 
orphans, and of confiding institutions and clients. No expla- 
nation is more frequent than that‘of losses in what are 
called “operations”—meaning by that, gambling ventures in 
some particular stock, or species of merchandise. 

It is said by some, that enormous and undeniable as the 
mischief is, it is irremediable; that man is essentially a 
gambling animal; and that legislation can do nothing which 
will prevent, or sensibly diminish the practice of that vice. 
It is also said that speculation is, with all its evils, a steady- 
ing influence in the markets, rather than a disturbing one, 
and that the modern movements in financial and commercial 
affairs, would be impossible without it. 

It is true, in a certain sense, that speculation is a legiti- 
mate result of the human intellect and character. It is the 
glory of man, and the most conspicuous line of distinction 
between him and the. brutes, that he “looks behind and 
before’ and forecasts the future from the past. He is in the 
right exercise of his noblest powers, when he looks forward 
to the changes which will result from causes which he sees 
in operation, and forcasts the relative rise, or decline, in the 
various exchangeable values which constitute the general 
wealth. 

It is also true that speculation, when it is limited to the 
actual purchases of merchandise, or stocks, which may be 
made upon speculative grounds and with speculative views, 
gives steadiness to the markets. If there were no purchases 
of cotton in Liverpool from day to day, except the spinners 
who want it for consumption, and the merchants who want 
it to ship to foreign ports, the price would fluctuate more 
than it does. Whatever degree of irregularity there is in 
those two demands for cotton, is remedied more or less by 
those who will buy it to hold and sell again, if they think 
the price is abnormally low. Houses in cities and towns 
would often sink to ruinous figures, if there were no other 
customers for them than those who need houses at the 
moment, and if there were no speculators to step in and 
carry such property until a better demand sets in. If there 
were no other purchasers for investment stocks and securities, 
than those who look only to present income, and will not 
look ahead to the prospects of the future, such stocks and 
shares as might be at the moment non-paying would have no 
price. It is the fact that such other purchasers are found in 
men of speculative tempers and tendencies, which steadies 
the market for them, and secures a price corresponding in 
some degree to a fair expectation of their future productive- 
ness. 

It is not difficult to see the distinction, even if it is diffi- 
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cult to formulate it in exact words, between legitimate and 
useful speculation, and the mere gambling, or betting, which 
forms so considerable a part of what is now politely spoken 
of as business. A bet on the price, at a future day, of 
wheat, or cotton, or of a particular stock, differs in no 
essential respect from a bet on a horse race, or a game at 
cards, or on the state of the weather a week ahead. Nor 
does it differ in any essential respect from the purchase of a 
lottery ticket. 

It may be true that the human propensity to gamble is 
too strong to be eradicated, and that it is idle to expect to 
entirely prevent its practical manifestations. There are many 
things which point to such a conclusion. Gambling has 
existed in all ages of the world, and in all states of the 
human race, from that of the savage who, having lost every- 
thing else, will stake his wife, and finally himself, on the 
throw of a die, to that of the Parisian exquisites, male and 
female, who become periodically mad in the orgies of the 
Bourse. There are other vices besides gambling, which have 
always flourished, and will probably continue to do so, until 
the arrival of the millennial days. But moralists and law- 
givers persevere in discountenancing vices, even where they 
do not hope to banish them, and they have never made an 
exception of gambling, There are plenty of statutes against 
it, and there is no reason why they should not be so 
extended as to embrace that particular form of gambling 
which consists of betting on the future prices of commodities 
or stocks. It could not be prevented altogether, because it 
can be concealed from observation, and because, if the sanc- 
tion of the right of legal enforcement is withdrawn from con- 
tracts involving that species of gambling, they may still be 
practically enforced by a false code of honor among the 
parties to them. But the law, in addition to withdrawing all 
protection from such contracts, can hinder and obstruct them 
in many ways. For example, newspapers can be restrained 
by penalties from publishing daily accounts of them, and 
thereby dignifying them as legitimate transactions. 

California, in its Constitution, recently adopted, has 
invested the legislature with the most plenary authority to 
act repressively against the stock gambling which has been 
so conspicuously injurious to that young and _ interesting 
State. If the actual legislation shall be in harmony with the 
manifest views of the framers of that constitution, the 
country will have a trial of the efficacy of law in the prem- 
ises, 

Much can be done, outside of law, and especially by banks 
and trust companies, which are charged with such delicate 
and responsible duties, as custodians of the property of 
others. No prudent banker would retain a clerk, or cashier, 
known to be in the habit of frequenting the faro table. The 
prudence is not less clear of discharging from such employ- 
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ments persons known to be in the habit of betting on stocks. 
The temptation to embezzlement in order to conceal losses, or 
to obtain means in the hope of retrieving losses, is as great 
in the one case as in the other. The infatuation of the 
habit of gambling is as strong in the one case as in the 
other. Of the two forms of the vice, it is stock gambling 
which the managers of banks and trust companies ought 
most watchfully to guard against, because their employees 
are most likely to be led into it. The danger is compara- 
tively small of their becoming Aaditues of gambling houses. 
It is great, that they may fall into the snare of operations 
in the stock market, carried on constantly by those with 
whom they associate, and to which they are in many ways 
incessantly invited. 


HANDWRITING AND COUNTERFEITING. 


The titles to money and property of all kinds depend so 
largely upon the genuineness of the signatures to documents, 
that no inquiry can be more interesting than one relating to 
the degree of certainty with which genuine writings can be 
distinguished from those which are counterfeited. 


A writer in the American Law Register (R. U. Piper) makes 
some points on this subject which we confess are rather dis- 
turbing. His fundamental proposition is, that the judgment 
of experts is qf no value when based, as it ordinarily is, only 
upon an inspection of an alleged counterfeit, either with the 
naked eye or with the eye aided by magnifying glasses, and 
upon a comparison of its appearance with that of a writing 
or signature admitted or known to the experts to be genuine 
of the same party. He alleges, in fact, that writings and 
signatures can be so perfectly imitated, that ocular inspection 
cannot determine which is true and which is false, and that 
the persons, whose signatures are in controversy, are quite as 
unable as anybody else to decide that question. Neverthe- 
less, the law permits experts to give their opinions to juries, 
who often have nothing except those opinions to control 
their decisions, and who naturally give them in favor of the 
side which is supported by the greatest number of experts, 
or by experts of the highest repute. Decisions upon such 
testimony the writer in the Zaw Register regards as no better 
than, if quite as good as, the result of drawing lots. Of 
course, he cannot mean to include, under these observations, 
that class of counterfeits which are so bunglingly executed, 
as to be readily detected by the eye, even of persons not 
specially expert. He can only mean to say that imitations 
are possible and even common, which are so exact that their 
counterfeit character is not determinable by inspection, even 
when aided by glasses. 
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At first blush this is certainly a most unsatisfactory view 
of the case, and the more correct it looks likely to be, the 
more unsatisfactory. Courts may go beyond inspection and 
apply chemical or other tests, but such tests cannot be re- 
sorted to in the innumerable cases of checks and orders for 
money and property which are passed upon every day in the 
business world, and either accepted as genuine, or rejected as 
counterfeit. But the real truth is, in fully ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, that no check or order is paid merely upon 
confidence in the genuineness of the signature, and without a 
knowledge of the party to whom the payment is made, or 
some accompanying circumstance, or circumstances tending 
to inspire confidence in the good faith of the transaction. In 
that aspect, the danger of deception as to the genuineness of 
signatures loses most of its terrors. 

It is one of the recognized rules of courts to treat, as ad- 
missible testimony, the opinions of experts, whether the whole 
or any specified portion of an instrument was, or was not, 
written by the same hand, with the same ink, and at the 
same time, which question arises when an addition to, or 
alteration of, an instrument is charged. But this writer in 
the Law Register says, that it is very easy to so prepare ink 
that it may “appear to the eye to be of the age required,’ and 
that no chemical reagents now known will give any informa- 
tion in regard to the age of writing. But in many cases 
they will detect the kind of ink employed, and have been 
successfully employed to show the falsity of testimony that 
the whole of a writing in controversy was executed: at the 
same time and with the same ink. 

Mr. Piper lays great stress upon the ability of determining 
the genuineness or falsity of a writing by what he calls its 
“anatomy” or “ skeleton.” We says that some persons in making 
successive strokes make the turn from one to another sharply 
angular, while others make it rounded or looping. Writings 
produced in both ways appear the same to the eye, but under 
a magnifying glass the difference in the mode of executing is 
shown. As illustrating that point he makes the following 
statement in respect to a case involving the genuineness of 
the alleged signature of an old man, whose handwriting was 
fine and tremulous: 

“On making a magnified copy of this signature, I found that the 
tremulous appearance of the letters was due to the fact that they 
were made up of a series of dashes standing at varying angles with 
each other, and further, that these strokes thus enlarged were pre- 
cisely like those constituting the letters in the body of the note, 
which were acknowledged to have been written by the alleged forger 
of the note. Upon the introduction of this testimony the criminal 
withdrew the plea of not guilty, and implored the mercy of the 
court.” 

As one means of determining whether the whole of a writ- 
ing was executed at the same time, and with the same ink, 
or at different times and with different inks, he says, that the 
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photographic process is very effective, because it not only 
copies the forms of letters, but takes notice of differences in 
the color of two inks which are inappreciable by the eye. 
He states that 

“Where there is the least particle of yellow present in a color, the 
photograph will take notice of the fact by making the picture blacker, 
just in proportion as the yellow predominates, so that a very light 
yellow will take a deep black. So any.shade of green, or blue, or red, 
where there is an imperceptible amount of yellow, will print by the 
photographic process more or less black, while either a red or blue, 
oe to a purple, will show more or less faint, as the case may 

ec 

As to deception which the eye will not detect, in respect 
to the age of paper, he says: 

“TI have repeatedly examined papers which have been made to ap- 
pear old by various methods, such as washing with coffee, with to- 
bacco water, and by being carried in the pocket near the person, by 
being smoked and partially burnt, and in various other ways. I have 
in my possession a paper which has passed the ordeal of many exam- 
inations by experts and others, which purports to be two hundred 
years old, and to have been saved from the Boston fire. The hand- 
writing is a perfect fac szmzle of that of Thomas Addington, the town 
clerk of Boston two hundred years ago, and yet this paper is not 
over two years old.” 

The most remarkable case of deception to the eye, even 
when aided by magnifying glasses, is in determining, when two 
pen strokes cross each other, which stroke was made first. 
Mr. Piper does not explain how this deception is possible, 
but that it occurs as a matter of fact he shows by an ac- 
count of a very decisive experiment. Taking ten different 
kinds of ink, most commonly on sale, he drew lines with them 
on a piece of paper in such a way as to produce a hundred 
points of crossing, and so that a line drawn with each kind 
of ink passed both over and under all the lines drawn with 
the other inks. He, of course, knew in respect to each point 
of crossing which ink was first applied, but the appearance 
to the eye corresponded with the fact in only forty-three 
cases. In thirty-seven cases the appearance was contrary to 
the fact, and in the remaining cases the eye was unable to 
come to any decision. 

By wetting another piece of paper with a liquid compound 
acting as a solvent of ink, and pressing it upon the paper 
marked with lines, a thin layer of ink was transferred to the 
wetted paper, and that showed correctly which was the su- 
perposed ink at every one of the one hundred points of 
crossing. 

Many cases have occurred in signatures written with differ- 
ent inks, where some letters in one cross some letters in an- 
other, in which it becomes important to decide the order of 
sequence in the writing. It is also frequently important when 
the genuineness of an addition, as of a date, is the thing in 
dispute. 
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It is stated that in the French courts, in a case involving 
the question of a forgery, every experiment necessary to bring 
out the truth is permitted, even if it involves the destruction 
of the disputed document, a certified copy of it being first 
taken. 

The writer in the Zaw Register is somewhat severe upon 
courts and lawyers for permitting experts to give their opin- 
ions based only upon ocular inspection. We can hardly see 
that this censure is quite deserved. The courts only rule that 
such testimony is admissible, and it clearly is so, upon the 
principles which permit persons to testify as experts in other 
matters. Those whose business it is to be constantly compar- 
ing handwritings, and to decide upon their genuineness, are 
experts on that subject, and their opinions as such are ad- 
missible as testimony, but the weight of such testimony is to 
be passed upon by juries. Courts would be censurable if 
they excluded other testimony tending to show that the opin- 
ion of an expert, favorable or unfavorable to the genuineness 
of a signature, was given upon ocular inspection merely, and 
that it was in fact a mistaken opinion. But the writer in the 
Law Register does not show that courts have ever excluded 
such opposing testimony, and indeed, in many cases cited by 
him, it appears that they have admitted it. Clearly the fact 
that a disputed signature resembles or does not resemble a 
signature of the same party, admitted to be genuine, is a 
pertinent fact to go to a jury for what it is worth. Courts 
would do wrong, without doubt, to exclude other testimony 
tending to establish the belief that the appearances in the 
supposed case were deceptive. But there is not, so far as we 
know, any rule of law or practice of courts under which there 
is any such exclusion. 

No subject can be more important and interesting to mer- 
chants, and especially to bankers, than that of the reliability 
of the tests of the genuineness of written papers. While it is 
true that in most cases there is some earmark, besides the 
appearance of a signature, whereby to determine the genuine- 
ness of a document; it is also true that in many cases, and 
frequently in cases of great magnitude, payments are made 
on no other basis than the appearance of a writing. The 
most common class of these last cases is where A has been 
long known to be an indorser for B, and where the con- 
nection between the two which leads to these endorsements 
is well known. There is nothing in the appearance in the 
market of a note of B endorsed by A, that is, in any degree 
calculated to excite suspicion or to put a proposing purchaser 
upon inquiry. If the indorsement of A resembles his usual 
handwriting, it is almost always accepted as genuine, and if 
losses result from its proving to be counterfeit, they are set 
down to the score, not of imprudence, but of unavoidable 
misfortune 
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In modern times the telegraph gives facilities for promptly 
ascertaining the genuineness of a signature of a party at a 
distance, before making a payment on the strength of it. 
Thus, as the ingenuity of rogues constantly takes new forms, 
the ways and means by which they can be baffled in their 
enterprises are constantly being multiplied. In respect to 
forgeries, the proportion of successful ones to the mass of 
business transacted is, we should judge, rather diminishing 
than increasing. 


PHILADELPHIA BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


The press of Philadelphia publish from time to time very 
interesting accounts of the progress and management of the 
building societies, which are much more numerous and 
important in that city than anywhere else in this country. 
Their existence and activity have had a good deal to do with 
the fact, so fairly a matter of boast with Philadelphians, that 
in no great town in the world is so large a proportion of the 
people well housed. 

In substance, such a society is an association of persons 
agreeing to contribute certain sums at stated periods, until 
the aggregate reaches a certain figure from the contributions 
themselves and from the profit, or interest, resulting from 
their employment in loans. These loans are made on mort- 
gage and in aid of building or purchasing houses, and by 
preference to the members of the association. As between 
members who may desire loans, the loans are determined in 
favor of the members offering the highest premium for them 
at an open bidding. 

Of course, the practical working of such associations 
requires many detailed regulations. The members who are 
able to make their contributions regularly, are protected 
against loss to themselves and unequal advantages to others, 
by a system of properly graduated fines imposed upon those 
who are tardy in their payments. Equitable provisions are 
also made, whereby those who are unable to complete their 
contributions may withdraw their funds with an allowance 
of moderate interest upon them. 

These building societies are, in fact, Savings institutions, 
but with the addition of new and very important features. 
Members who choose to do so, can deal with them simply as 
Savings institutions, and merely receive interest on their 
deposits, and without taking loans from them for purchasing 
or building houses. A considerable portion of the members 
do, in fact, make that choice. But they are unlike ordinary 
Savings institutions in the particular that their funds are by 
preference appropriated to loans in aid of building or pur- 
chasing houses, and that the preference in making such loans 
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is given to the members of the association. It is true of too 
many of the Savings institutions that they are gotten up for 
the object of giving to their managers the control of money 
to loan, and that the governing consideration in the loans 
which are made is the convenience or advantage of these 
same managers. In these building societies, on the contrary, 
the priority in borrowing their accumulated funds is given to 
their own members, who are thus enabled to borrow on bet- 
ter terms, or obtain loans which they otherwise would not 
perhaps be able to effect at all. 

The loans being made upon open bidding, can be watched 
by all parties in interest, and are likely to be more safe 
than loans made in private by boards of directors, or com- 
mittees of such boards. 

As a matter of experience over a long period of time, the 
operations of the Philadelphia building societies have been 
singularly successful. They have been more so than any 
equal number of other institutions dealing in money. We 
have now before us in the Philadelphia Ledger of May 17, 
an account of one society which paid profits ranging from 
six to ten per cent. per annum, to members withdrawing 
before the completion of their contributions, and profits of 
twelve per cent. to the members who completed them. As 
the profits depend, other things being equal, upon the rate 
of interest obtainable upon loans, it is, of course, not to be 
expected that building societies in Philadelphia, or anywhere, 
can hereafter yield profits such as these to persons investing 
in them. But they seem to afford, in the publicity of their 
proceedings, and in the vigilance of the private interests con- 
cerned in watching them, as efficient guarantees for good 
management as can be hoped for in any business operation. 
And, aside from this utility as a depositary of savings, they 
induce and facilitate efforts of persons of moderate means to 
become the owners of the houses they live in. 

The scale of contributions to these societies can be as 
moderate as those who get them up may prefer, and is often 
as low as one dollar per month. 

In respect to New York City, lots on Manhattan Island are 
too high-priced -for the kind of houses the construction or 
purchase of which is intended to be aided by such societies. 
There is, however, abundant room for their operations in 
Brooklyn, Westchester County, and the New Jersey towns 
adjoining New York, and the societies to make such opera- 
tions can be organized, either in those places or in New 
York city, or in both. The present tenement houses, into 
which its laboring population is crowded, are hotbeds of dis- 
ease, crime, and death. All measures of relief from them 
should be encouraged, whether more numerous, small, cheap, 
and comfortable dwellings in the suburbs, or improved tene- 
ment houses in the city on the plan carried out in London 
under the Peabody Building Fund. 
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REFUNDING IN 1881. 


In two years we shall have reached the period when nearly 
one-half of the National debt of the country will be redeem- 
able, and will therefore be refunded in some form, inasmuch as 
the present rates of interest upon it are far higher than the con- 
dition of the credit of the country will then compel it to pay. 
Two years is none too long a time for a public and thorough 
discussion of the principles upon which the continuation of so 
large a portion of the National indebtedness should be per- 
mitted. The subject is too wide-reaching in its bearings 
upon the rates of interest, upon the value of fixed property, 
upon the burdens of taxation, and upon the national power 
and prestige, to be left to be settled at the last moment by 
a hap-hazard vote in Congress, without debate, or by a mere 
acquiescence in some executive project, based perhaps upon 
the peculiar views of a single man, or of the special advisers 
of a single man. 

In respect to the recent refunding operations, much as there 
was in them which was gratifying to national pride and re- 
lieving to the taxpayers, they present some features which 
should be avoided in the future, 

They were in the first place, except in respect to the re- 
funding of the 1o-40 loan, carried on under the authority of 
an Act passed on the 14th of July, 1870, when the circum- 
stances were much different from what they now are, and 
when it was thought necessary to acquiesce in terms, certainly 
difficult to be reconciled with the national dignity, and al- 
ready seen to be embarrassing to the exercise of the control 
of the nation over a matter of vital domestic concern. We 
refer now to the extraordinary provision in the Act of July 
14, 1870, which practically hampers the constitutional power 
of Congress to coin money and regulate the value thereof. 
That Act precludes the payment of the principal or interest of 
the public debt, except in coins of the standard existing at 
that date, so that if it becomes necessary, as many persons be- 
lieve that it will, to change our present mint ratio of gold to 
silver, it may be claimed that after the change, either the 
gold coins or the silver coins, or both, if an alteration is 
made in the weight of both, cannot be used in dealing with 
the public creditors. We are aware that on one construction 
of that Act, which commends itself to many minds, such a 
claim could be resisted, but nobody can deny that it would 
rest on very strong grounds and would be most troublesome. 
It is believed that to the eminent statesmen who concurred 
in the majority report of the U.S. Monetary Commission, in- 
stituted in 1876, the special clause of the Act of July 14, 
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1870, here referred to, was one of the chief embarrassments 
in their deliberations upon the ratio between gold and silver 
proper to be recommended to Congress. That the clause is 
an affront to the national honor is plain. It is capable of no 
other construction than as implying the necessity of a pre- 
cise security against the commission by the nation of some 
fraud upon its creditors, and to that end of suspending for 
a long period the nation’s control of its own mint laws. 
Neither England, nor France, nor any other respectable Power, 
ever submitted to such an affront, or would ever do so. 

By the lapse of time, from 1870 to 1877-8-9, that is to 
say, by the lapse of from seven to nine years, the actual ne- 
gotiation became a very different thing from what was con- 
templated by the framers of the Act, in the vital particular 
of the time when the debt should be redeemable after being 
refunded. All the aspects of the National debt were fully 
discussed in Congress in 1870, but most fully in the Senate. 
The chief point of debate was, of course, the time within 
which its final and complete extinguishment should be pro- 
vided for. All parties then agreed that a permanent debt 
was abhorrent to American traditions. A few Senators, and 
only a few, led by the late Mr. Sumner, maintained that its 
payment might properly be extended over thirty years, but 
the overwhelming majority of the Senate thought otherwise ; 
and the Act in the form in which it was first passed in that 
body limited the term of the new bonds to a maximum of 
twenty years. The subsequent change to thirty years was 
made in the House. A last change, almost equally great, 
to nearly forty years, has resulted from the fact that the 
power to issue the new bonds was most unwisely left without 
any limit of time, and under the actual administrative con- 
struction of the Act, whether correct or incorrect, the thirty 
years are made to run, not from the date of the Act, but 
from or near the date of the bonds, whereby the final ex- 
tinguishment of the debt is postponed to a period far beyond 
what was contemplated by anybody in 1870. 

There is another respect in which a change, which has oc- 
curred by the lapse of time, materially affects the character of 
the recent refunding operations. The Act of July 14, 1870, 
not only fixed thirty years as the maximum term of the new 
bonds, and with the manifest purpose of limiting the duration 
of the debt to thirty years from the date of the Act, but also 
carefully provided a sinking fund which would infallibly pay 
off the debt within that period. Since 1870 the sinking fund 
has been abolished, not by Congress, but by the action of 
successive secretaries of the Treasury, including the present 
one. This executive repeal of a law has been so long known, 
that it may now fairly be said to have been acquiesced in by 
the legislative branch of the Government, and, in fact, propo- 
sitions to destroy the sinking fund by law, have received 
large suppor: in Congress for several years past. But at any 
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rate, with or without the acquiescence of Congress, instead 
of a sinking fund, which in 1870 existed by law, and was 
made practical by an efficient revenue, we have in 1879 no 
sinking fund, the legal authority of which is recognized, and 
no surplus public income to give vitality to such a fund. 

It may also fairly be claimed that, although in the recent 
refunding operations, the secretary of the Treasury proceed. 
ed under a law old enough, considering the nature of the 
subject matter of it, to be treated as obsolete, he was sus- 
tained not merely by the passive acquiescence of Congress, 
but by its active co-operation. When he applied last winter 
for new authority to issue bonds under the Act of July 14, 
1870, for the purpose of paying off the 10-40 bonds, it was 
promptly given to him. Under all the circumstances, he 
was well entitled to feel that he was acting in harmony with 
the will of the nation and of the representatives of the nation, 
and certainly nobody can or will dispute that, on that line of 
action, he acquitted himself with ability and success. We have 
not the slightest disposition to criticise either him, or Congress, 
as to what is past. The great refunding operation to be 
made in 1881 is the point to which the public attention is 
invited thus early, to the end that everything about it may 
be maturely considered. The provisions of so old an Act as 
that of July 14, 1870, should be adapted to the vastly different 
situation of to-day, and no law should be hurried through Con- 
gress at the last moment without debate, and on the mere 
motion of financial committees, and without accompanying 
reports in which everything shall be fully explained. 

In the case of a debt of (say) $ 100,000,000, freshly incurred 
or refunded, with the definite and fixed purpose of paying it 
off within fifty years, the expedient which would probably and 
perhaps most naturally suggest itself would be that of the 
issue of fifty classes of bonds, of $2,000,000 in each class, and 
payable successively in from one to fifty years. That would 
be a simple and a direct mode of accomplishing the object, 
but it is subject to the objection that it does not diffuse the 
burden of the debt equally over the different years. The pay- 
ments of principal would be the same in each year, but the 
payments of interest would be excessive in the earlier years. 
That objection would, of course, be most effective with those 
who could justify themselves in believing that the supposed 
debt was of such a nature that a liberal share of it should be 
passed over as a burden upon posterity. 

The sinking-fund policy for the supposed debt of .one hund- 
red million dollars would have the merit of calling for an 
equal payment in each of the fifty years. The amount to be 
annually paid would be the interest on the entire debt, with 
the addition of such a sum as would, if applied every year 
to the purchase of the outstanding evidences of the debt, 
purchase them all within fifty years. On the plan of a 
sinking fund, interest is paid until the whole operation is 
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finally completed, as well upon the evidences of the debt, 
after they are purchased in, as when they are outstanding. 
The theory of sinking funds is mathematically sound, and 
they have often worked well in practice, but very rarely where 
their maintenance depends upon the same legislative power 
which establishes them. They have worked well in New York 
and some other States, which have placed such constitutional 
safeguards around sinking funds, that legislative bodies could 
not tamper with them. In some States, notably in Massa- 
chusetts, they have been scrupulously respected without such 
safeguards. On the great scale of National debts they have 
proved an entire failure in Great Britain and the United States. 

3efore Pitt’s day, as well as during his day and since, the 
British never paid attention to the law of their sinking funds 
when it became inconvenient to do so. They are already 
talking of a suspension, which means an indefinite suspen- 
sion, of a paltry sinking fund of a quarter of a million ster- 
ling, established in lieu of all previous ones within less than 
half a dozen years. In the prosperous times which followed, 
and were caused by the extraordinary outturn of gold from 
California and Australia, they believed that the revenues were 
to continue forever elastic, and reduced their taxes instead of 
reducing their debt, which has now become so onerous from 
the increased value of money, that it is probably no longer 
in their power to reduce it. In our own case it is shown by 
experience that no sinking fund, resting upon a mere law, 
which Congress can repeal at pleasure, or can, by mere ac- 
quiescence, allow executive officers to disregard, is any secu- 
rity at all for the extinguishment of a debt. It has been 
tried and found wanting. A new experiment of that kind is 
now proposed by a representative in Congress (Mr. Wood, 
from the city of New York), in the shape of setting apart 
$ 100,000,000 for the service of the National debt, to be ap- 
plied first to the interest and the excess to the principal. 
Any such new sinking fund is a formal abrogation of the old 
one. If the old one can be abrogated so can the new one. 
It is the case of a debtor proposing to settle an old debt 
by a new note, without any new security, at fifty cents on 
the dollar. The proposition of Mr. Wood is, under the sur- 
rounding circumstances, an idle one. 

If the refunding operation of 1881 is to be conducted on 
the plan of making provision for the payment of the National 
debt at any definite time, near or remote, either the new 
bonds must be divided into classes payable successively, one 
class in each year, or must be issued for annuities, either 
terminable at fixed periods or granted upon lives. And it 
will probably be expedient to issue both kinds of bonds be- 
cause, although the annuity form has advantages, the demand 
for annuity bonds may not be large enough to absorb the 
great quantity to be issued. if the refunding two years hence 
hould be carried out entirely on that principle. 
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Mathematically, to borrow on annuities, payable at fixed 
terms, is the same thing to the borrowing party, as to make 
a loan with a sinking fund. If such a fund is respected the 
borrower pays a fixed sum, equal in each year, and for a cer- 
tain number of years, and the debt is then discharged. He 
does precisely that, no more and no less, if he gives and 
performs an obligation to pay an annuity for a certain 
number of years. In both cases he pays the annual interest 
on the whole sum borrowed and some excess beyond that. 
In the case of annuities, this excess is received immedi- 
ately by the lender, until his claim is satisfied. In the other 
case, the excess goes to some form of sinking fund commis- 
sioner, who buys up portions of the debt from year to year 
until the whole is bought up. The burden to the borrower is 
the same in either case, but an annuity terminating after a 
fixed time is a_ self-executing sinking fund. There is no 
machinery about it liable to get out of gear, and inasmuch 
as the borrower must either pay the obligated annuity, or 
commit an act of undisguised repudiation, he escapes the 
temptation of the easy opportunity which there always is 
to trench on a sinking fund. As Christians we pray daily 
not to be led into temptation. As legislators, and as the 
advisers of legislators, let us not lead ourselves, or others, 
into temptation. 

The case of an annuity terminating with a certain number 
of lives, or with a single life, is reduced by the laws of aver- 
ages applied to human life, to the same thing as an annuity 
terminating after a specified number of years. 

Loans upon annuity bonds have been long familiar in the 
administration of the British national debt, and in former 
times constituted a much more considerable part of it than 
they now do. Nearly all the reductions of that debt within 
this century have been brought about under the annuity 
plan, which has been as successful to that end, as the sink- 
ing fund plan has been unsuccessful. The British Govern- 
ment has issued annuities in both forms, upon lives and for 
fixed terms of years. The French also use the annuity form 
in many of their corporate and municipal loans. 

It is not doubtful that the demand for annuities in this 
country is already so iarge, and would become so much 
larger as the public become more and more accustomed to 
them, that the credit of the United States would command 
great sums in that way, at a cheaper rate than in any other 
form of loan. Exactly how many annuity bonds the market 
would bear without overstocking can be ascertained only by 
a trial. But to whatever extent our National debt can be 
thrown into that form, the final extinguishment of so much 
of it will be reasonably assured, and the credit and value of 
all the remainder of it will be so much enhanced. 

Geo. M. WEsToN. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA, 


An article on this subject by Professor Fawcett, in the 
February number of the WVineteenth Century, gives the facts of 
the situation with great clearness. 

In the India fiscal year ending March 31, 1877, the actual 
net revenue was ¥ 37,417,569, obtained at an expense of 
£ 7,186,057, out of a gross revenue of £ 44,603,626. 

Of this net revenue, all except £ 504,208 was obtained 
from land rents, opium, salt, excise, customs and stamps, and 
three-fourths was obtained from land rents, opium, and salt. 
These three chief sources of revenue exhibit no signs of 
growth, as will appear from the following statement : 


Annual average for Annual average for 

Jive years ending 1872. Jive years ending 1877. 
& 17,991,951 & 18,526,451 
6,720,672 . 6,388,555 
5,406,370 51735;930 


& 30,178,993 se & 30,650,942 


The salt tax, being 2,000 per cent. on the prime cost of 
an absolute necessary of life, may well be described as 
“onerous,” but that, from a governmental point of view, is 
not the worst of it. Prof. Fawcett says: 

Taxation on salt has reached that point when it produces a most serious 
effect in checking consumption. This is particularly the case in the poorest 
parts of India, such as Madras. 

The opium revenue cannot be increased, and the whole of 
it is precarious, because depending upon the ability of Eng- 
land to compel the government of China to admit the intro- 
duction of an article which it would prefer to prohibit. 

Of the land revenue, Prof. Fawcett says : 

This revenue is usually a rent paid to the Indian Government in silver, and 
there cannot, from the manner in which it has been settled, be any material 
increase in its amount for a considerable number of years. Over a large por- 
tion of the most fertile districts of India, the land revenue is permanently set- 
tled; the Government having commuted it for a fixed annual rent-charge to be 
paid in silver. Of the entire land revenue, about one-fifth is derived from the 
permanently-settled districts, and therefore, as far as this portion is concerned, 
It is incapable of any augmentation. In the North-west Provinces, and in other 
parts of India, what are known as thirty-years settlements prevail, Until the 
expiration of this period, it is, of course, impossible that there can be any 
increased assessment. From time to time, as these thirty years settlements 
fall in, the land can be re-assessed ; but many who are most competent to 
express an opinion, confidently assert that the agricultural classes in India, 
except in the permanently settled districts, where an increase in the land 
revenue cannot be obtained, are not in a condition to bear a heavier assessment. 


In the opinion of Prof. Fawcett, no other existing revenue 
is capable of improvement, while that from custom duties is 
rather liable to be reduced, from the same overpowering 


3 
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political influence of British manufacturers and merchants, 
which has recently compelled the Indian Government to take 
off most of the duties on cotton cloths. 

The income tax might be revised, but that only produced 
4 500,000 when it was fixed at two pence half-penny in the 
pound, a rate which in England would produce ten times as 
much. Prof. Fawcett insists much upon that circumstance, 
as showing the comparative poverty of India. He insists 
more, however, upon the other circumstance, that the Indian 
Government in its last desperate push for income, felt obliged 
to put a license tax upon avocations yielding as little as 4s, 
or one dollar per week. 

With a net revenue of between thirty-seven and thirty-eight 
millions sterling, the India Government is obliged to meet 
interest and other charges payable in England of not far from 
seventeen millions, aggravated now to twenty millions by the 
cost of exchanging silver for gold, and a military expenditure 
of fifteen millions in peaceful times, and liable to indefinite 
expansion from wars or rebellion. Substantially, nothing is left 
for the ordinary expense of civil administration over 240 mil- 
lions of people and fifteen hundred thousand square miles of 
territory, and the alternative to be confronted is a continued 
increase of debt, or sweeping measures of economy, and as 
all the world knows, an enforced economy is, for those who 


control public affairs, a worse calamity than war, pestilence, 
or famine. 

That there is room for economy would appear from state- 
ments of Prof. Fawcett, of which the following are a part: 


In almost every direction too much money has been spent, and those who 
have been responsible seem too often to have forgotton that India, instead of 
being one of the wealthiest, is one of the poorest countries in the world. Page 
after page might be filled with instances of reckless extravagance. At one time 
a private irrigation company with a capital of a million sterling, the £ 100 shares 
of which were unsalable at £ 60, was bought by the Indian Government at par, 
and in addition, a large bonus was given to be distributed among the officials 
of the company. At another time, £175,000 is expended in building and fur. 
nishing a country house for the Governor of Bombay. It is no exaggeration to 
say that it would not be one-half so mischievous to permit a million to be spent 
in building a mansion for an English Minister. It is quite within recent years 
that the Public Works Department has assumed its present large proportions. 
No care apparently has been taken to adjust the supply of highly-paid European 
officers in this department to the demand, and it is now admitted that there is 
a complete block in the higher grades of the service. Employment cannot be 
found for many who are drawing large salaries from Indian revenues, and it is 
acknowledged that many are simply holding on to become eligible for pensions. 


In the account of Indian expenditures for the year 1876-7, 
there appears the following item : 
Superannuation, retired, and compassionate allowances & 1,798,568 


The financial position of India had become so alarming, 
that in the Indian budget for the current year, submitted to 
the British Parliament in May, reductions and economies in 
the various civil departments, to the amount of one million 
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sterling, was announced. Three-fourths of this reduction is 
in public works. Assurances were also given that efforts 
would be made to reduce the military expenditures, which it 
may be quite possible to do now that the Affghan war has 
been brought to a successful termination. There is no indi- 
cation, on the surface of things, that the British Government 
will at present entertain the revolutionary measure of increas- 
ing Indian taxes and land rents, by tampering with the Indian 
currency, in the direction of raising it to the value of gold 
by a restriction upon the coinage of silver. 

From the latest account submitted to Parliament (1878), 
we get the following figures of the principal items of the 
sums paid in London in gold by the Indian Government 
(reckoning the pound at $5): 

Interest on debt $ 13,435,000 
Interest guaranteed for railroads and public works.......... 23,4.30.000 
Retired civil AHOWANCES.. ......0000.20s cecscsccccsccces ° 6,275,000 
Civil SGTIOUGM AUG WARGES 6... 0.0 00:c.0:0:0.0.0.056.0 256000000 605es 00000 1,180,000 
Aga TORU COMES soos 6 5:0:5.6'9:5.6:503506 05s snc asceedcdseeees 1,015,000 
Pay of retired officers of army 5.155,000 

” ” ” 1 NNN. o.5:6's scree nenmmpienemaesis 750,000 
RRGCPOMIOME ANMUIIES soo. o.5. nics cnc seis ccdcecenscdwcescesesenee 415,000 
Lord Clive’s fund 570,000 
Home administration charges 1,040,000 


Stationery g10,000 
Remittance account 


The India Government recovers from railroads and public 
works some portion of the guaranteed interest which it pays 
for them. 

We infer that the item of “remittance account,” is not a 
burden to the India Government, being only a payment in 
London of sums deposited with it in India by its official 
servants for that purpose. But it is a part of the treasure 
annually transferred from India to England. 

The total amount paid for account of retired and fur- 
loughed civil and military officials, is $15,360,000 upon which 
the London Lconomist observes : 

This means fairly liberal support for five or six thousand educated families, 
and that is, of course, not the whole tribute. Fortunes are not transmitted 
through the Indian office, nor is the bulk of payments for education, relatives, 
sleeping partners, and the like, the amount of which is not known, nor in any 
way accurately recorded, It is believed, however, by competent experts famil- 
iar with the sale of drafts on England in the Indian cities, to be three millions 
sterling ($15,000,000 ) a year, and swells the sum which is paid in one way 
or another to the professional classes. It is a sum which would be seriously 
missed if it were lost, as it may be, if Indian finance can not be so far reformed 
as to again become self- -sustaining. 

The interest charges, and the retiring pay, etc., for civil 
and military officials, cannot, of course, be reduced without 
a breach of contracts, into which the Indian Government has 
entered, but as the Economist suggests, they will not be paid 
unless there are means to pay them. 

The charges paid in England for Home Administration are 
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on a magnificent scale. High salaries and ample allowances 
for “stationery,” in which are doubtless included the “sun. 
dries” so familiar in this country, are the order of the day at 
the India office in London. Finances must pinch harder than 
they do now before reform will reach that cosey retreat. 

Expenditures in England for the Indian army figure for a 
large sum. English writers do not hold out any encourage. 
ment as to the possibility of reducing them. Indian writers 
claim that some of the army stores purchased in England, 
could be as well or even better purchased in India. _ 

According to the old maxim, where there is a will there 
is a way, but in public finances there is never a will in the 
direction of retrenchment. Where there is a necessity there 
is a way. Payments cannot exceed receipts for a great 
while. If Indian revenues are unimprovable, expenses must 
be reduced. Borrowing has been already pushed at least up 
to the furthest limits of prudence. 

The total direct debt of India increased, in the ten years 
from April 30, 1869, to April 30, 1879, from $ 514,473,310 to 
$ 750,815,000. 

In the same ten years, the canal and railway debts, for 
the interest of which the Government of India is the guar- 
antor increased from § 420,000,000 to $ 490,515,000. 

In the same ten years, the interest on the direct debt 
increased from § 28,274,920 to § 30,035,000, but the amount 
actually required to be paid as interest on the guaranteed 
railway and canal debts decreased from § 8,502,350 to 
$ 5,000,000. 

In the statement just made of direct debt, are included the 
rupee, or silver debts. 

Some of the guaranteed railways are making more profits, 
so that the deficiencies for which the Government is called 
upon are less. This is one of the few redeeming features of 
the financial condition of India, so far; but if to the econo- 
mies which are now promised, there shall be added, by the 
course of events, a diminution of the divergence between the 
values of gold and silver, the budget of that country may be 
again brought to the healthy condition of an equilibrium 
between receipts and expenditures. 





A FRENCH Device.—In France there are not only registered and coupon 
bonds of the National debt, but what they call mixed bonds, in which the prin- 
cipal is payable only to the registered owner, but the interest coupons are pay- 
able to bearer. The French faculty of making things attractive, is as active in 
respect to money securities as it is in dress and ornamentation. The lottery 
feature which they attach to many of the City of Paris loans, has been very 
successful. That is applied in the case of low interest loans put on the market 
below par, but small fractions of which, selected by lottery, are paid off every 
year at par. 
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NATIONAL DEBTS AND FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
EXCHANGE. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, MAY I5TH, 1879, 
BY THE Hon. HuGH MCCULLOCH. 


In my last lecture I spoke of paper obligations as representatives 
of coin, and dwelt at some length, perhaps unnecessary length, upon 
the question of the substitution of National legal-tender notes for 
the notes of the National banks. I have dwelt upon this question 
because I regard it as one, upon the proper settlement of which, the 
National credit and the welfare of the people largely depend. It is 
a question in regard to which the country ought not to go wrong, 
and will not, if it is calmly and carefully considered. Great things 
have been accomplished in the United States within the last seven- 
teen years—things that are regarded as marvels by enlightened and 
fair-minded observers on the other side of the Atlantic. What mili- 
tary man in Europe supposed that a Civil War waged with such 
heroism and persistency, on both sides, would terminate as it did— 
that a million of Northern men, some of whom were in the service 
for years, and all long enough to acquire a taste for a soldier’s life, 
could be “mustered out” and be sent to their homes without a 
single instance of violence or popular disturbance? What financier 
supposed that a reduction of our public debt would be commenced 
within six months from the end of the war, and be continued 
throughout a period of unparalelled financial depression and disas- 
ter, until one-third of it had been paid and the burden of the 
balance had been greatly lightened by reductions in the rate of 
interest which it bears? Who that was cognizant of the history of 
similar experiments, could have dreamed that the United States 
notes would go all the way down from one or two per cent. dis- 
count in 1862, to sixty per cent. discount in 1864, and be brought up 
to par in gold in 1878? Mistakes have been made and much suffer- 
ing has been caused by them, but, as I remarked in a former lecture, 
no government has a more creditable financial record than that of 
the United States. All that is now required, as far as the action of 
the Government is regarded, is a judicious revenue system and a 
stable currency, to insure to the people greater prosperity than they 
have heretofore enjoyed, greater than has fallen to the lot of any 
other people. 

I propose, in this lecture, to speak upon two subjects, distinct, and 
yet in some respects involved, viz.: National debts and foreign and 
domestic exchange. 

By National debts is meant, debts of governments in their National 
capacity. These debts, in their present form, are of recent origin. 
Four-fifths of their present amount have been contracted within ‘the 
present century. Their aggregate, exclusive of municipal debts, 
exceeds twenty thousand millions of dollars. All governments have, 
at times, in one form or another, been borrowers. Formerly, most 
of them were lawless borrowers. In early times their loans were 
local, temporary, and inconsiderable in amount. Italy took the lead 
in shaping the form of existing National debts by funding temporary 
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loans in interest-bearing obligations payable at a distant day. Her 
example was contagious. Other nations not only followed her lead 
in funding existing debts, but they became borrowers on similar 
obligations, and as they increased in population and wealth, lenders 
became plentiful, and there was a constantly increasing demand for 
this class of securities. The temptation thus placed before govern. 
ments to borrow, rather than to supply their wants by taxation, 
became irresistible, and their wants kept pace with the facilities for 
borrowing. To such an extent have the debts of many of the Euro. 
pean States been swollen, that the payment of any thing more than 
the interest thereon is regarded as being among the impossibilities, 
In the budgets of the richest European nations, one rarely sees pro- 
vision for the reduction of their debts. Their financial ministers are 
quite content if their estimates show that the interest can be paid, 
and the current expenses can be kept within current receipts, with- 
out an increase of taxation. To meet war expenses, or other extra- 
ordinary demands upon their treasuries, their only recourse is to 
borrow. The French ventes and the English comso/s are not payable 
at any fixed day; they are what might be called interminable annui- 
ties. The interest is only provided for, and the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the payment of the principal increases, instead of lessening, 
their market value. There is a double influence in favor of the non- 
payment of the principal of the public debts of solvent nations; the 
indisposition or the inability of the governments to curtail expenses 
or to increase taxes, and the unwillingness of investors, who are 
usually a very influential class, to have their securities redeemed. 
Either influence is strong by itself; combined they are sufficient to 
secure the perpetuation of most National debts. The United States 
are the only solvent nation in which these influences are not preva- 
lent and controlling. Nobody expects that the debt of Great Britain 
or of France will ever be paid or reduced—the tendency is towards 
increase rather than diminution. They are to remain never-ending, 
if not steadily increasing, National burdens. That they are burdens, 
and heavy burdens, ought not to be questioned, and yet the correct- 
ness of this statement is sometimes denied by intelligent persons. 
There are, it is admitted, alleviations of National debts in National 
growth and in the use of National securities, but they are allevia- 
tions only. It is admitted that the wealth of the most heavily 
indebted solvent nations has more than kept pace with their debts. 
Thus the percentage of debt-charge upon the National income in 
Great Britain and France, is less now than it was at the commence- 
ment of the present century, when their debts, in comparison with 
what they are now, were quite insignificant. Rapid as has been the 
increase of their debts, their increase of wealth has been still more 
rapid. But for this increase of wealth the debts could not have been 
contracted—they would have been insupportable long before they had 
reached their present magnitude. This increase of wealth with the 
increase of debt, is well illustrated in France. At the close of the 
first empire—the asszgnats having been repudiated, and Napoleon 
having been able to support his armies by levies upon the nations 
he conquered—the debt of France amounted only to three hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. From this small beginning, it went on 
increasing, under the Bourbons, the Orleanists, the Republic, the 
Second Empire, until at the close of the late war with Germany it 
had been rolled up to not less than thirty-five hundred millions of 
dollars. During this period she had been engaged in wars, costly in 
money as well as in men, and had been deprived of two of her wealthy 
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provinces, and yet the percentage of the charge of her debt upon her 
income, is less than it was when her debt was not a tenth part of 
what it now is. Her debt, vast as it is, is the property of her own 
people, and with the exception of Belgium, she is, at the present 
time, the most prosperous country in Europe. All this doés not, how- 
ever, invalidate the statement that National debts are National bur- 
dens. France as a /Vatzon is not oppressed by her debt, because it 
is a home debt, and because her people excel all others in industry 
and thrift. Still, it is a burden upon her resources, and it can never 
be otherwise—she is prosperous in spite of it. Her prosperity would 
be much greater if she were relieved of it. There are also undoubt- 
edly alleviations of the debts of solvent nations in the use which is 
made of them. They are capital, in the hands of those who hold 
their obligations ; hence the influence in favor of their perpetuation. 
So strong is this influence that the French Government hesitates to 
reduce the rate of interest upon her public debt. ; 

The opinion that debt in any form could be capital, was criti- 
cised and ridiculed in his valuable treatise upon Pol¢tecal Economy 
by Mr. Amasa Walker, a gentleman whom I held in high esteem 
and to whom I was greatly indebted for the support which he 
gave me when I held a difficult and trying official position. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Walker's definition, “capital is the accumulation of 
labor.” This definition is not quite broad enough, but I admit its 


. general correctness. What a man earns more than he spends is 


his capital, but does it cease to be capital when he makes a ju- 
dicious investment of it in public or private securities? The manu- 
facturer invests his surplus earnings in the improvement of his 
machinery, in addition to his stock, or in enlarging his factory, 
in order that his business may be more profitable. The farmer 
uses his surplus gains in adding to his acreage, or in the better 
cultivation of his lands by which they are made more productive, 
and thus increases his capital by the judicious use of his gains. 
Now, if instead of making such uses of their earnings or gains as I 
have indicated, they invest them in notes and mortgages, Govern- 
ment bonds, or other kinds of interest-bearing and solvent securities, 
do they, by so doing, sink their capital, or do they merely change 
the form of it? The laborer puts a portion of his daily wages in a 
well-managed savings bank and thereby becomes, to the extent of 
his savings, a capitalist. His means are the accumulation of his 
labor—the bank is his debtor, the debt due from the bank is his 
capital. If, instead of so depositing his money, he lends it to his 
neighbor on reliable security, or invests it in Government bonds, 
does he part thereby with his capital? May he not by doing so, 
be taking the surest means of adding to it? It is the business 
of a bank to lend money. Its capital consists of the accumula- 
tions of labor, or of labor and capital combined; does it cease to 
be capital when it is loaned and transferred into the bills and 
notes of its customers? It seems to me to be unquestionable 
that the debt of one man may be the capital of another, that 
the interest-bearing debt of a solvent State is capital to the holders 
of the evidences of it. Mr. Walker in speaking of United States 
bonds said that, “they being good securities, the holder can ex- 
change them for cash, and with this can obtain any description of 
capital he may need; that the bonds are not capital, but only the 
security upon which capital may be had; that they have no ele- 
ments of capital about them.” I should say on the contrary, that 
these bonds can not only be converted into cash which zs capital, 
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but that they were purchased with cash which was capital, and that 
the cash did not cease to be capital, by being invested in them. The 
bonds of the Government of the United States represent nothing but 
debt—debt created for the payment of soldiers and sailors who were 
engaged in the work of destroying property and life, or for the pur- 
chase of war material which perished in the using, and yet these 
bonds, being the obligations of a solvent nation, are capital to the 
holders. The three thousand millions dollars of debt, that existed 
against the Government at the close of the war, represented but a 
part of its cost. The waste of property and the diversion of labor 
from industrial pursuits amounted, doubtless, to as much more. In 
a pecuniary point of view, the United States—to say nothing of the 
loss of property in the slaves liberated by the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation of Mr. Lincoln, and made forever free by the result of 
the war and the amendments of the Constitution—were at least six 
thousand millions of dollars poorer than they would have _ been, if 
there had been no war, and yet, as the solvency of the Govern- 
ment is undoubted, its outstanding bonds, now happily reduced to 
less than $2,000,000,000 and which, as far as the Government is re- 
garded, represent debt only, are some $2,000,000,000 of capital 
in the hands of those who are so fortunate as to be the owners of 
them. It is the fact that National debts are capital, and productive 
capital to those who hold the National securities, which causes them 
to be regarded with favor—to be looked rag not as a charge upon 
the National resources, but as a part of the National estate, repre- 
sented by obligations devised especially for the benefit of those who 
have money to invest and desire to live upon the interest. Many 
Englishmen take this view of the British debt; they call it the 
Junds and seem to look upon it as if it were an evidence of their 
country’s wealth. This idea or sentiment, or whatever it may be 
called, is beginning to show itself in the United States, and it will 
spread and deepen as the Government bonds are more widely and 
generally distributed. That no other kind of security is regarded 
with equal favor, is proved by the rapidity with which the four-per- 
cents have been recently taken. Four per cent. is a low rate of 
interest in the United States—lower than will be the ruling rate in 
years to come—and yet investors, small and large, savings banks and 
trustees of estates, have been putting their money into these bonds, 
in preference to investing it in other securities bearing a higher rate 
of interest. It is not strange, therefore, that many of our-own 
people begin to regard the National debt as being, if not exactly a 
blessing, at least a convenience. It is, however, a burden and it 
will never cease to be until wee There are amcliorations of it re- 
sulting from increase of the National wealth, and there are benefits in 
the use which is made of it, but these only partially offset its evils. 
The interest upon it is drawn from the people by taxes in the collec- 
tion of which, thousands of men are constantly employed. In a re- 
port which I made to Congress in 1865 when the debt had reached 
its maximum, and the policy of the Government in the treatment 
of it was to be established, I used the following language: 

“The public debt of the United States represents a portion of the 
accumulated wealth of the country; while it is a debt of the nation, 
it becomes the capital of the citizen. The debt is large, but if kept 
at home, as it is desirable it should be, with a judicious system of 
taxation it need not be oppressive. It is, however, a debt. While it 
is capital to the holders of the securities, it is still a National debt, 
an incumbrance upon the National estate. Neither its advantages nor 
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its burdens are, or can be, shared or borne equally by the people. 
Its influences are anti-republican. It adds to the power of the Execu- 
tive by increasing federal patronage. It must be distasteful to the 
people, because it fills the country with informers and tax-gatherers. 
It is dangerous to the public virtue, because it involves the collection 
and disbursement of vast sums of money, and renders rigid National 
economy impossible. It is in a word, a National burden and the 
work of removing it, no matter how desirable it may be for indi- 
vidual investment, should not long be postponed.” 

Since that report was made I have had some opportunities for 
observing the operation of National debts in other countries. These 
observations have confirmed the correctness of the opinion which I 
expressed thirteen years ago, and which then pervaded the coun- 
try. Before our civil war it was the boast of the citizens of the 
United States, that they had no National debt hanging over them 
to oppress them with taxes or to annoy them with tax gatherers. 
It may be desirable that a portion of our National debt should re- 
main unpaid. A certain amount of Government bonds may _ be 
required to secure the notes of the National banks, and for the pro- 
tection of legal trusts, but I am sure that the best interests of the 
people, financial and political, will be subserved by a steady adher- 
ence to the policy, which has been pursued since the war, of grad- 
ually reducing the public debt, until it has been substantially extin- 
guished. I mistake the character of the tax payers of the United 
States, if they would not submit more cheerfully to taxes levied to 
gradually reduce the principal of the debt, than they would to taxes 
somewhat lighter, but imposed only for the payment of the interest. 
I have heard commendations of National debts on the ground of 
their being conservative in their influence, preventives of revolution. 
Conservative in this respect they may be, but conservative of des- 
potism rather than liberty. Good governments need no such cement- 
ing influence; bad ones are rendered more oppressive by it. A gov- 
ernment that needs for its support the consolidating power of public 
debt is not worth preserving. May we not indulge the hope, that the 
future historian of the United States will be able to say, that between 
1861 and 1865 the Government, in a successful and expensive strug- 
gle to preserve its existence and rightful authority, contracted a debt 
of three thousand millions of dollars, and relieved itself of the burden 
according to the letter and spirit of its contract before the expira- 
tion of the century, and thereby rendered itself exceptional and illus- 
trious among the nations ? 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


By Foreign Exchange is meant the debts due from the people of 
one country to the people of another and the instrumentalities in use 
for transferring and adjusting them. These instrumentalities are 
Bills of Exchange which, in the performance of the duties for which 
they are required, become so interwoven with debts, that in treating 
of Foreign Exchange it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate them. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that although they become inter- 
mingled, they are entirely different in character. Foreign debts 
which are not National debts are debts due from the inhabitants of 
one country to the inhabitants of another, and payable where the 
creditors reside :—Bills are the agency by w hich these debts are trans- 
ferred or offset without transmission of coin from one country to 
another. The necessity for the use of bills, in money and trade trans- 
actions between different countries, becomes apparent by a simple 
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illustration. Let us suppose A. B., of Boston, to be a purchaser of 
goods in Manchester where C. D., of Boston, is a seller of cotton, 
The latter has, as the proceeds of the sale of his cotton, money in 
the hands of his consignee or his banker, which he wants to use 
not in Manchester, but ‘in Boston. The former has money in Boston 
which he wants to use in Manchester to pay for the goods he has 
purchased there. Now unless some arrangement can be made between 
them, C. D. must order his money to be remitted to Boston and A, 
B. must send his to Manchester, both of which remittances would be 
expensive. To obviate this, A. B. goes to C. D. and hands him the 
money, which C. D. needs in Boston, and receives from him a bill 
on Manchester with which he pays for his goods. A single transac- 
tion of this kind would be troublesome,—numerous transactions 
would be impossible; hence there arises a necessity for the services 
of a banker, whose business it is both to buy and sell bills of ex- 
change, to whom C. D. can sell his bill for the proceeds of the 
sales of his cotton, and from whom A. B. can purchase a bill for 
the payment of his goods. When the persons who are engaged in 
foreign trade, live in different countries, the need of the agency of 
bankers in both countries becomes apparent. A manufacturer in 
Manchester, who has sold his goods to an importer in New York, 
needs a banker in Manchester or London who can cash the bills he 
draws for the price of the goods. So a cotton merchant in New 
York, who receives an order from a Manchester manufacturer, needs 
a banker in New York to whom he can sell the bill which he draws 
against his cotton. Trade between countries is not only facilitated 
by bills of exchange, but its existence upon a large scale depends 
upon them, and with the necessity for bills arises the necessity for 
bankers in whose integrity and solvency entire reliance can be 
placed. Foreign trade is substantially barter—an exchange of com- 
modities covered by exports and imports. The amount of such ex- 
changes is enormous, and they are effected chiefly through the 
agency of bills; hence the indispensableness of this agency. 

If the metallic currency of countries that trade with each other 
were the same, the exchanges between them would be easy: the par 
of exchange between them would be the proportion of bullion ex- 
pressed in their respective coins. Although there are in the United 
States three Kinds of legal tender, the exchanges between the United 
States and Great Britain are regulated by the gold standard. The 
mint value of the sovereign or pound sterling, as I stated in a pre- 
vious lecture, is $4.86-65 in United States gold coin, hence this is, 
theoretically, but not exactly, the par of exchange between the 
United States and Great Britain. The variations which we notice 
in the quotations of sterling exchange indicate the activity or inac- 
tivity of the demand resulting from present causes. When sterling 
exchange is high, that is, when bankers sight bills are considerably 
above the par of 4.86-65, we know that there is more than an ordin- 
ary demand on the part of importers and others for money in 
Europe. When such bills are selling at 4.8€-65 or below, we know 
that there is no special demand for them and that the market 1s 
dull. So large, however, is the trade of the United States with 
foreign nations, in which trade the agency of sterling bills is re- 
quired, that there is not a business day in the year in which there 
are not large transactions in them. When there is an active demand 
for sterling bills in New York we see them quoted at rates consider- 
ably above 4.86-65, the mint value of the sovereign; and it may be 
asked how such rates are maintained. They can only be maintained 
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up to a certain point, which is called the shipping point—the point 
at which gold can be profitably remitted to London. While the 
pound sterling is worth at the United States mint 4.86-65, it costs 
something to send it, or its equivalent, in gold to London. Freight 
and insurance are to be considered before it can be determined 
whether gold will bear shipment. Then again, gold coins are subject 
to abrasion. Even the double eagles which, not being much in cur- 
rent use, suffer less in this respect than the smaller coins, and which, 
except in extraordinary cases, are the only United States coins sent 
abroad, do not in England come quite up to their value at home. 
Sterling exchange must therefore advance considerably above 4.86-65 
before coin will be shipped. Double eagles cannot be taken to Eng- 
land at a less cost than from a half to three-fourths of one per cent., 
and as long as sterling bills can be obtained at under $4.90 to the 
pound, gold will not leave the United States. It may be said, there- 
fore, that the variations in the exchanges between nations having the 
same standard of value, are controlled by the cost of transferring 
standard coin from one nation to another. Thus coin is not only a 
regulator of trade, but it governs the rate of international exchange. 
It is trade balances which make coin transfers necessary. If trade 
between nations were carried on by an equal exchange of commodi- 
ties, there would be no balances to be settled in coin, but this is 
never the case. The accounts of international trade are never even, 
and when settlements are to be made, and payments cannot be post- 
poned, coin is indispensable for the purpose. 

Some nations get so deeply in debt that they become unable to 
pay, and they either become bankrupt, as is the case with Mexico, 
Turkey and Egypt, or having good credit they adjust the balances 
against them by sales of their securities, as has been frequently 
done by Russia. What are called foreign loans, therefore, have much 
to do with the settlement of balances and the changing of the na- 
tural current of exchange. Exchange is sometimes against a creditor 
nation and in favor of its debtor. Brazil, for instance, although im- 
mense in extent and rich in undeveloped resources, is still a poor 
country, and at times a large borrower. She meets the interest on 
the money she has borrowed promptly, no matter at what cost. Her 
credit is therefore good, and her securities are regarded with favor 
where they are known and held. She offers, through her London 
agents, the Messrs. Rothschilds, five millions sterling of her bonds 
to the public, which are readily taken, and thus although she is in 
debt to the same public for ten times the amount on loans _pre- 
viously made, but which are not due, she becomes, by being a bor- 
rower, a creditor—temporary, it is true,—but still a creditor of the 
nation she borrows from. The money she borrows is needed for 
immediate use in Brazil; the debts she has contracted are payable 
at a future day. 

We have an illustration of the uses to which Government securi- 
ties can be put in adjusting balances, in our own recent financial his- 
tory. Between 1861 and 1873, large amounts of United States Gov- 
ernment and corporation bonds were sold in Europe. We have no 
means of knowing the exact amount, but it was probably not less 
than five or six hundred millions, the proceeds of which sales were used 
in the purchase of articles needed in the prosecution of the war, in 
the construction of railroads, and for the supply of the wants, real 
or imaginary, of an extravagant people. These bonds answered the 
purpose of ordinary exports, and kept exchange on London down to, 
and sometimes forced it below, the standard rates. So that while 
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the outflow of specie was generally steady, small amounts were occa- 
sionally returned to equalize exchanges. Singularly enough, the same 
bonds have been made to perform a double purpose. They were 
exported to pay for European goods. Some of them have come 
back again to pay for productions of the United States. They 
equalized exchanges when the balances were against this country. 
They have been doing the same thing when the balances were in its 
favor. 

Since the laying of the Atlantic cable, electricity has come into 
very important use in the business of foreign exchange. Transac- 
tions to the amount of many thousands of dollars are daily effected 
between our Atlantic cities and London, by what are called cadies. 
Bankers on one side of the Atlantic have a key which is only 
understood by their correspondents on the other side, and by the 
use of a half-dozen words or less, large amounts are transferred 
from a man in the United States to a man in Europe, or from one 
in Europe to one in the United States, with as much sureness and 
safety as if remittances were made in coin by steamships, or by 
bills of exchange. If, therefore, a merchant in Boston desires to 
make a purchase or pay a debt in London, instead of buying a bill 
of exchange for this purpose, he can go to a banker and buy a 
cable. He has nothing to do with making the transfer. He merely 
says to the banker that he wants a certain sum placed in the hands 
of a person whose name and address he gives. The banker imme- 
diately instructs his correspondent to pay the amount to the person 
named, and the transaction is at once accomplished. So reliable has 
this means of transfer become, that payments to be made in the 
commercial cities of Europe, by debtors in the United States, can 
safely be postponed until the evening before the day they become 
due. When payments are to be made on this side of the Atlantic, 
so much more rapidly does electricity move than the earth, that a 
debtor living in London or Paris, may use his money until three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and have the debt which he owes, paid in 
Boston, or New York, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or New Orleans, 
or San Francisco, by the time the banks are open the same day, and 
by the use of the same money. All great commercial cities are now 
united by cables and land lines of telegraph, so that remittances can 
be made in this way all over the world. Credits on London can be 
open by bankers in the United States, through their London corre- 
spondent, to-day, under which goods may be purchased in Yokohama, 
Bombay, Calcutta, or Ceylon, to-morrow. Electricity has thus 
become one of the time-saving and interest-saving instruments of the 
day. To such an extent is the ability to make transfers of money 
by telegraph relied upon—so important are the transactions dependent 
upon daily communications—that a break in the Atlantic cables 
would discredit, if it did not ruin, scores of banking and commercial 
houses, and send confusion into hundreds of counting rooms. 

While the business of foreign exchange between nations having the 
same standard of value, is simple and easily conducted, it would be 
complicated and difficult when the transactions are between nations 
having different standards, were it not for the relations of these 
nations to Great Britain. There is no difference, or so slight a dif- 
ference, that it is unimportant, in the price of gold as bullion, in 
nations where gold is the standard, or where, if the double standard 
exists, gold is in use in all international transactions, so that bankers 
who deal in foreign exchange, have a reliable basis upon which they 
can work in dealings with such nations. But there are other nations 
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in which there is no stable measure of value; in which fluctuations 
are so sudden that they cannot be foreseen or guarded against. 
Exchange transactions with Oriental nations where silver is the 
standard, or with Russia, or Italy, where paper is chiefly in use, or 
with Brazil and Buenos Ayres, where gold and silver are practically 
unknown, could only be carried on with considerable risk, were it 
not for the fact that all these nations are in debt to Great Britain, 
and that in consequence thereof, there is a constant demand in them 
for sterling bills. Such transactions can, therefore, be carried on with 
these nations without risk to the bankers who furnish the bills, or to 
those who use them. London has necessarily become the Clearing- 
House of international exchanges. There is not a place in the world 
where foreign trade is carried on, in which bankers’ bills on London, 
or bills drawn under London credits, are not available and in 
demand. If, therefore, a merchant in the United States desires to 
purchase silk in China, or coffee in Rio, or guano in Peru, or hides 
in Buenos Ayres, he does not send money to these countries, but he 
goes to some banker and obtains from him a letter of credit author- 
izing him, or his agent, to draw for the amount named therein, on 
some banking house in London whose reputation is established in 
the place where the credit is to be used. The bills drawn under 
this credit are sold for the currency of the country, and with this 
currency purchases are made. To obtain such a letter of credit the 
merchant either deposits money with the banker, or he gives him 
satisfactory security that he will put him in funds to cover the bills 
drawn by the authority of the credit, before they are payable, 
together with the banker's commission, usually about one per cent. 
which is divided between the banker who issues the credit and the 
banker who accepts the bill. These credits are of two kinds. They 
are either what is called clear credits, that is, credits which authorize 
drafts to be drawn without conditions, or documentary credits 
which require that the drafts drawn under them shall be accom- 
panied by bills of lading and policies of insurance, covering the 
property purchased with the proceeds of the drafts, which property 
the acceptor takes possession of on its arrival, and sells, through a 
broker, for the account of the drawer. Bills of exchange drawn 
under such credits, whether clear or documentary, are usually paya- 
ble sixty or ninety days or four months after sight, it being the 
desire of those to whom the credits are given, that the time may 
be long enough to allow property to be purchased, shipped, and 
sold before the bills mature; and it so turns out that very large 
transactions are completed in this way by credit alone, and without 
any cash advances. The rates of interest are generally very low in 
London, and there are discount houses there which are always pre- 
pared to discount London bankers’ acceptances on the most favorable 
terms, so that the holders have no difficulty in obtaining the money 
on them before their maturity. Credit is the life blood of com- 
merce and trade; to none is it more important than to. bankers, 
anc by none more judiciously used. To deal advantageously in 
foreign exchange bankers must have the highest reputation for 
capital and integrity. With such a reputation, their ability to use 
their credit is practically unlimited. 

American citizens who intend to travel in other countries, 
generally, instead of taking gold with them, provide them- 
selves with what are called “travelers letters of credit,” 
'ssued by well-known bankers, authorizing them to draw for 
the amount named in such letters, upon the correspondents of the 
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bankers in London or Paris, usually upon the former, as bills on 
London are in demand everywhere. These letters give the names 
of the banker's correspondents, not only in all the principal cities 
of Europe, but of Asia also, who will cash the drafts drawn under 
them, at the current rate of exchange. Provided with such letters, 
travelers can go where they please, without the risk and trouble of 
taking coin with them, and without the loss to which they would 
be subject, if they were exposed to the tender mercies of money 
brokers in passing from one country to another. The operations of 
large dealers in foreign exchange extend throughout the commer- 
cial world. Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., or Blake Brothers, of 
Boston, for instance, are doubtless prepared to furnish drafts on all 
the principal European and Asiatic cities. They do not keep bal- 
ances in the hands of all the houses upon which they draw. 
They cover their drafts either by direct remittances, or by author- 
izing the houses which cash them to cover the amount by draw- 
ing on their London correspondents, and so well is their credit 
established that their drafts are as current as the notes of the 
Bank of England. 

It is interesting to notice how debts due one nation are offset by 
debts which it owes to another. The United States, for instance, buy 
more of Brazil and China than they sell to them, and consequently 
are their debtor; and yet no coin is sent to Brazil, and while some 
silver goes to China from San Francisco the amount is not suffi- 
cient to cover the balance in her favor. The balances due these 
nations are paid not by coin, but by exports to other countries. 
Thus the United States are indebted to China and Brazil, which are 
debtors to Great Britain; Great Britain is in debt to the United 
States, and so by a transfer by means of bills of exchange the debt 
due to the United States from Great Britain is made to pay the 
debt of the United States to China and Brazil. Thus the cotton and 
wheat sent from the United States to Europe pay for the coffee 
which comes from Brazil and the tea and silk that come from China.* 

The indebtedness of one country to another arises chiefly from the 
difference between their respective imports and exports, but not 
altogether. The exports of the United States may largely exceed 
their imports, and yet the balances may be against them. A large 
amount is being constantly expended by citizens of the United 
States who are traveling in foreign countries, or residing in foreign 
cities. Large amounts also are paid for interest on United States 
securities which are held abroad, and for freights on exports in 
foreign ships, all of which are like additions to their imports and 
may neutralize and overcome the trade balances in their favor. If, 
therefore, we should judge of the exchange relations of the United 
States with other countries by the Custom-House reports, we should 
reach a very inaccurate conclusion. Foreign exchanges were until 
quite recently against the United States, at the same time that the 
trade balances were in their favor. 

While, however, the indebtedness of one nation to another may 
be affected in the manner I have named with regard to the United 
States, it will be found to be true, as a general rule, that the nation 


*] was happy to learn a day or two ago from Mr. Edward Atkinson, an excellent authority 
on all such matters, that our exports of cotton goods to China are now nearly large enough to 
cover our purchases, ‘ 

When I speak of nations in regard to their trade relations I do not speak of them in their 
national character. Nations, as nations, are not engaged in trade, nor are they money lenders. 
There may have been exceptional cases in which a nation has heiped another to borrow by 
guaranteeing its obligatons, but I can call to mind no instance in which one independent gov- 
ernment has been a lender to another. 
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that buys more than it sells will be a debtor nation, and the one 
that sells more than it buys will be a creditor nation, and that the 
prevailing current of exchange or movement of coin will clearly in- 
dicate which is creditor and which is debtor. 

There is a good deal of discussion going on upon the subject of 
international trade, and there are some persons not destitute of intel- 
ligence who contend that not only can no reliable estimates be 
formed of the financial relations of a country with other countries 
by a comparison of its imports and its exports, but that an excess 
of imports indicates a healthy and profitable trade. It would be 
difficult, however, for them to point to any country except Great 
Britain, to which the general rule I have named does not apply. 
Her position is an exceptional one. For many years the imports of 
Great’ Britain have largely exceeded her exports, and during these 
years she has been gaining steadily and sometimes rapidly in wealth. 
This apparent anomaly is explained by the fact, that she is the 
creditor nation of the world. For nearly half a century she was the 
great international workshop. Being the first to utilize steam power, 
having an abundance of coal and cheap labor, the raw material was 
brought from all parts of the world in her own ships to be manu- 
factured and distributed among the nations. For many years London 
was the EMPORIUM for foreign goods, whither merchants went from 
all parts of-the world to make their purchases, and it has been for 
a long period, and still is, the world’s banking house. It is the 
interest on the money she has loaned, the freights of her ships, the 
profits on her exports, the commissions paid to her bankers, the use 
of her capital in other countries, that have given to Great Britain 
the ability to import more than she exports, and yet continue to be 
a creditor nation. The excess of her imports represents her zxzcome, 
which she receives in the articles she needs for consumption. There 
is no other nation in the world, not even France, her rich neighbor 
(for France holds but small amounts of foreign securities and has 
little foreign carrying trade), whose imports could continually exceed 
her exports without impoverishment. Great Britain is now under- 
going severe trials. In manufacturing she has strong and active 
competitors on the continent and in the United States, and conse- 
quently she has a very large amount of unproductive capital in mills 
and factories, for much of which there is no employment; while her 
efforts to meet this competition successfully by reduction of wages 
are in a large measure rendered abortive by strikes among her 
laborers. Her Eastern trade has also of late years been unprofitable. 
She has probably seen her most prosperous days. Still she stands at 
the head of the nations in wealth and in the extent of her imperial 
domain. She is surpassed by no nation in enterprise; her Govern- 
ment is stable and wisely administered; her colonies encircle the 
lobe; her ships cover the sea; her credit is supreme everywhere. 

ow long she will be able to retain her commercial and financial 
ascendency time alone can determine. I see no indications that she 
Ils soon to be deprived of it, notwithstanding the present depression 
of her industries, and the adverse balance of her imports over her 
exports, which has swollen from sixty millions of pounds in 1869 to 
a hundred and fifty-three millions of pounds in 1877—a balance ex- 
ceeding the total exports of the United States. Great Britain is 
an anomaly among the nations; judged by ordinary rules she ought 
long since to have been bankrupt. 

The subject of foreign exchange, to which I have thus briefly 
directed attention, is a large and interesting one, well worth the 
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consideration of political economists as well as of merchants and 
bankers who are personally interested in it. 


. ae DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, 


Domestic exchange was a very interesting subject to bankers and 
traders twenty years ago. Since then, the use for domestic bills has 
been greatly lessened by improved and increased facilities of ship- 
ping commodities from one part of the country to another; by the 
saving of time in their transmission, and a uniform paper currency, 
Railroads are doing, to a very large extent, what used to be done 
by vessels and boats. Days only are now required instead of the 
weeks formerly consumed in shipments from the West to the sea- 
board. Twenty years ago the grain, the flour, the beef, and pork 
purchased at Chicago and other Western lake ports during the win- 
ter, remained in store, until the opening of the navigation in the 
spring, and when shipped were from thirty to forty days in reaching 
the Atlantic ports. Now, such articles are largely forwarded in win- 
ter, and also in other seasons when navigation is open, by rail- 
roads, and by reason of the competition between the trunk lines, at 
much less expense than was formerly incurred in transportation by 
water. Months in the winter season, and weeks at other times, are 
thus saved, and sellers and buyers are brought so closely together, 
that the transactions between them are, to a great extent, cash tran- 
sactions, in which the agency of bills is not needed. While the busi- 
ness in domestic bills has been lessened in amount by these causes, 
it has been reduced in profit by the uniform value of our paper cur- 
rency. Under the old banking system, bankers’ bills on New York, 
commanded throughout the West, on a coin basis, a premium of at 
least one per cent. Except at times when there was an extraordinary 
demand for currency in the interior, New York exchange was more 
frequently above one per cent. than below it. I have known as high 
as five per cent. premium to be paid for bankers’ drafts on New 
York in the notes of nominally specie-paying banks. Now an eighth 
or a sixteenth is all that can be obtained for them. Under the State 
bank system, there were very few interior banks whose notes were 
not at a discount not only in New York, but in all the sea-board cities. 
The country banks of New England kept their notes at par in Bos- 
ton, and a few of the banks of the State of New York redeemed 
theirs in the city, but three-quarters of the notes of what were 
regarded as being solvent banks throughout the Union, were uncur- 
rent in the Eastern cities. Hence there was a constant and large 
demand for bankers’ bills on the part of Western and Southern mer- 
chants, who had purchases to make or debts to pay in the Eastern 
cities, on which bills the bankers made a handsome profit. Such 
bills now pay the smallest fraction over the cost of forwarding 
United States notes or National bank notes by express companies, 
which have extended their lines into every part of the country. 
While the value of property exchanges between the different sections 
of the United States has been rapidly increasing, the use of bills in 
effecting these exchanges has been rapidly falling off. It is hardly 
too much to say that the business in domestic bills, once so large 
and profitable to bankers, has been virtually destroyed by railroads, 
a uniform currency, and express companies. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


THE BRITISH DEBT. 

Comparing 1857 and 1874, the amount of the British National 
debt being exactly the same in both years, the number of holders 
fell from 269,712 in the first-named year to 228,696 in the last. Of 
the holders whose dividends did not exceed $25, the number fell 
from 92,281 to 76,130. In France, comparing the same years, while 
the debt increased in the proportion of 290 to 690, the inscriptions 
on the great book of the National debt increased from 1,028,284 to 
4,126,030, or four-fold. The number of these inscriptions does not 
show the number of holders, as the same person may have several 
inscriptions, but as that was as true in 1857 as in 1874, the number 
of holders may be supposed to have increased between those years 
in the same proportion as the number of inscriptions. 


BRITISH POPULATION. 

The expansion of the population of England and Wales has thus 
far proceeded without check, although the number of marriages in 
1878 was less than an average. After deducting the emigration, the 
increase of population for that year is estimated by the Registrar- 
General at 300,000. France, on the other hand, does not gain in 
population, although it has more immigrants than emigration. From 
1875 to 1877, according to official accounts, only 11,000 Frenchmen 
left France, against 60,000 people of other nationalities becoming 
inhabitants of that country. Taking Great Britain and Ireland 
together, the total emigration of persons of British or Irish descent 
during 1878, was 112,902, being the smallest for any year since 1853, 
except 1877. During 1878 54,944 persons of British and Irish descent 
returned home from abroad. 

BRITISH BANK DEPOSITS. 

The London Economést estimates the shrinkage in deposits in the 
banks of Great Britain and Ireland, not including the Bank of 
England, from the Autumn of 1878 to the Spring of 1879, at sixty 
millions sterling, or (say) from 520 to 460 millions. During the 
same time, the deposits in the Bank of England increased from 
twenty-four to thirty-eight millions. Of the shrinkage of deposits, 
eight millions are put down to the liquidation of the Bank of 
Glasgow and four millions to that of the West of England Bank. 
The Economzst observes : 

The diminution of deposits is to be regretted. It shows that in this respect 
the country is poorer—that there is less ready money available for any of the 
great objects of National enterprise. 

But does the diminution of those deposits mean anything more 
than this, that certain persons have less to their credit on bank 
book accounts, and that precisely to that extent the banks owe 
less? Would great Britian be any poorer if these bank deposits 
fell to 200 millions sterling? We are quite unable to see that it 
would be, and furthermore, we believe that British banks would be 
safer, and British trade more stable, if British bankers would cease 
to be the greatest borrowers in the Kingdom. 


4 
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LEATHER. 

The exports of leather ( principally hemlock sole leather ) from the 
United States, for the calendar year 1878, were $6,213,625 as com- 
pared with $5,926,274 in 1877. The increase of quantity in 1878 was 
somewhat greater, as prices were about ten per cent. lower in 1878 
than in 1877. 

Of the exports for 1878, $5,321,590, or somewhat more than five- 
sixths, were made from the city of New York. The principal points 
of destination for these exports from New York were as follows: 

Liverpool $ 2,393,307 a2 Bremen $ 169,355 

Hamburg 1,404,985 aie Bristol 141,782 

Antwerp 182,260 as 386, 368 

Rotterdam 171,532 ee 133,593 
VIRGINIA IRON ORES. 

The attention of the iron interest has been directed, within three 
or four years past, to the great extent, richness, and purity of the 
iron ores in the valley of the James river. The region has been 
carefully examined by the iron masters of Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc. 
The facts of the situation are fully presented in an address of Col. 
H. C. Parsons, at Lexington (Va.), on the 27th of March. Col. P. 
knows how to give interest to dry figures, by the animation and 
vigor of his style. He gives a glowing picture of the future of Vir- 
ginia, with the aid of the railroad projected to run from the tide at 
Richmond, up the valley of the James, to a connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, which would bring to the iron ores of 
the James valley the exhaustless coals and coke of the Kanawha 
valley. In addition to the smelting on the spot of the James valley 
ores, he gives facts which justify the belief that they will not only 
be shipped westward to the State of Ohio, but seaward from Rich- 
mond on a scale equal to the iron ore export of the Spanish port of 
Bilboa, which has already reached the annual figure of 600,000 
tons, and is still rapidly increasing. Until lately, the State of Vir- 
ginia, being the owner of the James river and Kanawha Canal, 
would not permit the competition of any railroad up the James 
river valley. But the inadequacy of the Canal for the purposes con- 
templated being manifest, the policy is changed, and the State has 
not only authorized the construction of a railroad, but has granted 
the tow path of the Canal as a bed for it, and all its docks and 
wharves for terminal facilities. 

KENTUCKY NEGROES. 

The last report of the Auditor of Kentucky credits the negroes 
with the ownership of 181,139 acres of land valued at $1,275,300; 
5,995 town lots valued at $1,288,155; horses and mares, 14945, valued 
at $466,584; mules, 4,103, valued at $155,286; jennies, 72, valued at 
$1,152; cattle, 7,639, valued at, $15,439; stores, 59, valued at, $ 13,910; 
carriages, valued at $7,992; watches, valued at $6,082. The total 
valuation of negro property is $ 3,306,337. The negroes pay a tax of 
$ 14,878.51; there are 54,549 black males over twenty-one years of 
age, and 53,316 legal voters; the number of pounds of tobacco raised 
by negroes was 9,716,691; of hemp, 209,925; hay, 546 tons; corn, 
1,494,205 bushels; wheat, 146,802 bushels; barley, 1,485 bushels; bar 
iron, 826 tons. 

As compared with the preceding year, the negroes had_ increased 
their number of town lots by 400, and their number of acres of land 
by 14,000, Their ownership of land is still very small, but its prog- 
ress is in the right direction. To what extent the few who were 
already free at the time of the general abolition of slavery, were the 
owners of taxable property is not stated. It was probably very small. 
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AUSTRIA. 


In February it was announced that Austria would withdraw all the 
outstanding one-florin government notes so as to make room for the 
circulation of silver florins. The Austrian bank issues no notes so 
small. The amount of one-florin notes outstanding December 31, 
1878, was eighty-seven millions. To the end of April, 1879, 13,679,311 
had been withdrawn. The mint is actively at work in the fabrica- 
tion of the new metallic florins. The coined florin is worth more 
than the silver it contains, as the government practically monopo- 
lizes the coinage. 

BRAZIL, 

The political art of wiring in and wiring out is not confined to the 
Northern Hemisphere, as witness the following from a speech in 
March, in the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies: 

What is Brazil to do in face of this competition in coffee which is the princi- 
pal source of our wealth? Shall we let the servile element disappear gradually 
without a substitute to supply the necessities of labor? For my part, I declare 
that I am not an advocate of Chinese immigration. I do not desire it as an 
element for our civilization, but I desire that the noble deputies will tell me 
where we are to seek means for supplying our labor after the extinction of 
slavery. I see no means other than the importation of Chinamen. 

BRITISH LAND RENTS. 

The London correspondent of the N. Y: Fexanctal Chronicle, writes 
May 17: 

The Prince of Wales has made a reduction of twenty per cent. on the rents 
due by his tenantry in Cornwall, and several noblemen and gentlemen have 
made reductions of ten per cent. This course had become imperatively neces- 
sary. There are already many farms to let. Three bad seasons and low prices 
have nearly extinguished farming profits. 

The reductions stated are far short of what the existing state of 
affairs calls for, and of what will be inevitable unless affairs change 
for the better. It is said that many reductions have been made 
which landlords choose to conceal. Many of them prefer to keep up 
nominal rates, and satisfy their tenants by quiet and private remis- 
sions of part of their rents. . 

In some cases these remissions are announced. A London letter 
(May 24) says that the Duke of Bedford has remitted six months’ 
rent to his Tavistock tenants, and that his other tenants will be 
similarly relieved. 

BRITISH SILVER COINAGE. 

The following are the figures of the silver movement at the British 
mint for 1877 and 1878: 

1877 
New coins struck Ce f 
Old and worn coins deposited 207,280 
New silver consumed 200,543 

The London Economist says that this coinage for 1877 and 1878, 
and also that for 1876, are “ quite below the average.” 

In the report (1876) of the British Silver Commission, the annual 
consumption of silver at the mint was roughly estimated at £ 400,000. 

In the above statement, we get at the amount of new silver con- 
sumed, by deducting from the coinage the amount of old coins 
deposited for reminting. That is not exactly accurate, as there must 
be added the loss of weight of the old coins by abrasion. 

In view of the last mentioned loss, which would be least when the 
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gold price of silver is low, the London Economdst advises that the 
Government shall now proceed actively in reminting the old silver 
coins, which it says are in a very bad condition. On the same point, 
the British MJercantzle Gazette of May 30, says: 

It is understood that no further delay will take place in a new coinage of 
silver before the price rises again, as now seems to have become almost a cer. 
tainty. 

SILVER IN CHINA. 

The London Lconomést of May 17, reprints the following extract 
from a letter to the London 7zmes from Shanghai : 

The effect of the wholesale depreciation of silver which would follow the 
shutting up of the Indian mints, would be absolute and irremediable ruin to 
everybody connected with the China trade resident in the country, to those of 
our manufacturers whose products would thereby be rendered unsalable, and to 
the Indian government opium revenue. 

The Economzst, while disclaiming any apprehension that the 
British Ministry can entertain any such plan as that of closing the 
India mints to silver, implores them to allay anxieties on the sub- 
ject by some public and authoritative declaration. The recent large 
rise in silver has probably diminished the fears of the Zconomzst. 

Rather more than one-fifth of the Indian revenue is derived from 
profits on the sale of opium to the Chinese, who pay principally 
in silver. The loss of that revenue means bankruptcy for India, 
and any interruption, or reduction of it, means a_ dangerous 
approximation to bankruptcy. English writers say that any disor- 
ders in India, which would throw the support of its administration 
upon British taxpayers, would be as heavy a biow as the German 
war indemnity was to France. 


FRENCH EMIGRATION. 
That the French are inclined to stay at home is evident enough 
from the following figures of the total emigration in recent years: 


Year. Emigrants. Year, Emigrants 
icc danecadesatsawee 9,500 ea 1876 

1877 

1878 


Of these emigrants, South America attracted the principal part. 
Of the 10,997 who emigrated during the years 1875, 1876, and 1877, 
2,913 went to Buenos Ayres, 1,551 to the United States, 1,173 to 
Spain, 831 to Brazil, 590 to Montevideo, 299 to Chili, 298 to Vene- 
zuela, 258 to Cuba and Porto Rico, 184 to Canada, 2,628 to Uruguay, 
Peru, Colombia, and Senegal, 143 to Turkey, and 129 to Egypt. 


FRENCH PLATE. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Economzst of May 3, says: 

The stamp duty on gold and silver plate and jewelry produced in 1878 a sum 
of 6,298,535 francs. The duty is 375 francs per kilogramme on gold, and 
twenty francs on silver, or about ten per cent. of the value of the metal. 

According to this the consumption of gold and silver was 62,935,350 
francs, or about twelve million dollars, in plate and jewelry. Much 
the larger part of this amount must have been silver, which is the 
principal material of plate. This statement, of course, does not 
include the consumption of the precious metals in the arts. 

It was stated in the U. S. Monetary Report (page 82) that the 
manufacturers of Paris were estimated to be purchasers of silver at 
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the rate of one million francs weekly, but doubtless the bulk of all 
that is consumed in that way in France’ is consumed in Paris. The 
French Custom House returns show a large excess of silver imports 
over exports, notwithstanding the closure of the French mints to 
silver. 

GERMAN SILVER. 

All the old silver coins of Germany, except the one-thaler piece, 
have been demonetized, and the several periods have elapsed dur- 
ing which holders could demand their redemption by the govern- 
ment. Of the several classes of demonetized silver coins, the pro- 
portion not presented for redemption varied from seventeen to 
thirty-one per cent. 

The larger part in value of the old silver coinage was in the 
one-thaler pieces, of which the following are the issues according 
to the mint records: 


Date of coinage. Number of thalers. 


1750 to 1816 64,380,936 
NEES © MIR i o:tinsin ne ac0:dionan cman: na peeenosendiamiads sae'eaieaiseue 24,261,735 
1823 91,031,741 
1857 and later 215,863,120 


. 3951537» 532 
Withdrawn to December 31, 1878 195.423,540 


Lost, or remaining to be withdrawn..........cccseccsccceces 200, 113,992 


It would be-an easy matter to tell what proportion remains to be 
withdrawn, if anybody knew what proportion had been lost, but that 
is precisely what nobody does know, and everybody in Germany 
has been disputing about for four or five years. 

These one-thaler pieces are a legal tender for three marks, about 
seventy-five cents, and will so remain until the government fixes a 
date within which they must be presented, and after which they 
will cease to be money. 

Some of our readers who may see the Statement that the Ger- 
man government will probably be obliged to redeem a certain 
amount of Austrian thalers, may not understand how that can be. 
The former exclusive silver currency of the German States, then 
including Austria, was established in 1857 by what is called the 
Vienna Convention. Without doubt, it provided for the currency 
in all the States of the coins of each. If in that way the people 
of the present Germany were obliged to accept Austrian thalers, 
they will now naturally expect the German government to redeem 
them. SéGetbeer estimates these Austrian thalers as containing about 
400,000 kilogrammes of fine silver, worth at old prices about $46 
per kilogramme. 

BISMARCK AND FREE TRADE, 


A Berlin letter give the following fuller account of a part of Bis- 
marck’s Tariff speech of May 1, than the telegraphic wires gave at 
the time: 

He would not enter into the question of Free Trade versus Protection, but 
one thing was clear, that, through the widely-opened doors of its import trade, 
the German market had become the mere storage space for the over-production 
of other countries. They must, therefore, shut their gates, and take care that 
the German market, which was now being monopolized by foreign wares, 
should be reserved for native industry. Countries which were enclosed had 
become great, and those which had remained open had fallen behind. Were 
the perils of protectionism really so great as sometimes painted France would 
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long ago have been ruined, instead of which she was more prosperous after 
paying the five milliards than Germany is to-day. And protectionist Russia, 
too—look at her marvelous prosperity! Manufacturers there had lately been 
able to save from thirty to thirty-five per cent., and all at the cost of the Ger. 
man market. 

He means, we suppose, that Russian manufacturers have profited 
through protective duties at the expense of German manufacturers, 
But the English have been insisting that this was specially at their 
expense. 

Russian manufacturers, especially of cotton, have greatly prospered 
since the Turkish war began, but so also has Russian agriculture. 
Protection, of course, has not helped the production of exported 
agricultural staples. Russia has, in fact, flourished on the deprecia- 
tion of its paper money, which has stimulated prices, and reduced 
the real pressure of taxes. That kind of prosperity is agreeable while 
it lasts, but is not very enduring, and is paid for very dearly in the 
end. 

ITALY. 

M. Boselli, an Italian economist, says that the Italian shipping 
interest is in a condition of ruin; that ship-building has fallen off 
from 100,000 tons per annum to 27,000; that ships are either idle, or 
navigated at a loss; and that the crisis is aggravated by the belief 
that any improvement is far distant. 

ITALY AND THE LATIN UNION. 

There is some contrariety of statement as to what has been done, 
and not done, by Italy, in respect to the proposed six years exten- 
sion of the Latin Union. All the accounts which we have seen, are 
to the effect, that the Ministry proposed to the committees of the 
Chambers that the assent of Italy should not be given, except on con- 
dition that she be allowed to coin sixty million silver five-franc pieces 
during the stipulated time. According to some authorities, the com- 
mittees agreed to this. According to other authorities, they advised 
that the extension be ratified without condition, but that Italy should 
then endeavor afterwards to obtain some special concession as to 
coining silver. 

It seems to be understood in Paris that it is doubtful whether 
Italy will remain in the Latin Union, and indifference is expressed 
there, as to whether she remains in it or not. The Paris corre- 
spondence ( May 15) of the London £conomzst, says : 

The final withdrawal of Italy from the Union would cause no regret in 
France. 

It can be of no consequence to France, or anybody else, what 
treaties in respect to metallic money Italy is a party to, so long as 
she uses nothing but suspended paper, having a forced circulation by 
law. But there are appearances that Italy is meditating a coin 
resumption, and if that shall take place, her system of metallic 
money becomes interesting, not only to France, but to the world. 

On the supposition that the Italians are thinking seriously of a 
coin resumption, they of course perceive that, as their legal metallic 
standard is the double one, so that resumption would leave them the 
option of paying in silver coins, they would have the advantage of 
paying in what is now a cheaper money, if they cut loose from the 
Latin Union. But if they remain in it, the silver coins, by a closure 
of the mints, would be of the same value as gold coins. They can- 
not fail to be influenced by that view of the case, if the divergence 
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in the values of the two metals shall be as serious as it has been. 
If this divergence becomes less, its influence upon them will diminish. 

In any probable event, the Italian mint must now become a con- 
siderable market for silver. It will be so, if nothing more is done 
than to substitute coin for the present circulation of paper below the 
denomination of five francs. 

RUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION, 

Russia, by virtue of its military occupation of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia, has administered their civil affairs as well, collecting taxes, 
etc. It has now turned over Bulgaria to the Bulgarians, and with a 
surplus in the treasury of twelve million francs, which the Bulgarians 
propose to apply to the improvement of the harbors of Varna and 
Rustchuck, and to railways. As to Eastern Roumelia the Russians 
do not render such good accounts. They claim, in fact, to be out 
of pocket twenty-two million francs, and ask Turkey to repay that 
sum. The Austrians have a little bill of one hundred million -florins, 
for expenses in conquering and managing Bosnia, and say they are 
ready to retire when Turkey finds it convenient to settle. 


——— an 


THE SILVER QUESTION IN ENGLAND —The London Sazkers’ Magazine, in a 
review of Mr. George M. Weston’s recent book, speaks as follows of the po- 
sition of Great Britain in relatioa to gold and silver : 

“The question of the standard of value has been of late years much dis- 
cussed in the United States in connection with the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The United States have always had a currency consisting of the two 
precious metals, and the proposition to resume specie payments on an exclu- 
sively gold basis did not find favor there. Mr. Weston gives an interesting 
statement of the history of the discussions on the question. As far as this 
country is concerned it can be only an advantage to us if silver circulates con- 
currently with gold in the United States, and is legal tender there in the pay- 
ment of debts to the fullest extent. All that we can ask is that any ufhdertak- 
ings to pay sums of money which have been stipulated or understood to be pay- 
able in gold, should be payable in that metal. Further than this we have really 
no connection with the matter, except that it is a distinct advantage to this 
country that silver should be employed as money in other countries of the world. 
We have been for considerably more than half a century on a gold standard, 
the standard of value which suits us best, but if all other nations of the world 
placed their affairs on a gold basis the result might be a serious inconvenience 
to this country. As it is, the action of the Latin Union in Europe, comprising 
the countries of France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and Greece, in restricting 
the coinage of silver, concurrently with that of Germany in pouring the demon- 
etized silver of that country on a market in which there was so little demand, 
has more than anything depressed the price of silver in the markets of Europe. 
There are good grounds for believing that this depression will not be perma- 
nent. Mr. Weston is entirely justified in remarking that the ratio between gold 
and silver has continued fairly steady ‘since 1650, when the market relations 
of the metals settled at between fifteen and sixteen of silver to one of gold’ 
(p. 47), and we can not doubt that this proportion will re-appear as soon as 
the cause of the present disturbance is removed. ‘Silver,’ Mr. Weston says 
truly, ‘has been depreciated by demonetizing it, instead of being demonetized 
because it was depreciated’ (p. 191). Mr. Weston speaks with some severity 
of those who differ from his views. A gold standard may be the best for one 
country as a silver standard may be for another. What we have to seek for 
is the one which will promote our National prosperity the most. There can be 
no doubt that the certainty of our monetary arrangements in this country, and 
the fact that first-class English securities were payable in gold, have been of 
great service in maintaining our credit.” 
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BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The ninth annual meeting of this Association was held on Wed- 
nesday, April 16th, 1879. The Board of Management presented their 
annual report. During the year three members and two second 
memberships have been received. 

Two members have been called away by death: Isaac Newton 
Peck, of the National Eagle Bank, died September 18th, aged 
only 21 years; George Congdon Harkness, of the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, died October 5th, aged 47. At the instance of the 
Board, biographical sketches of these and other deceased members 
have been prepared, and recorded by the Secretary, with the desire 
of preserving the memory of the dead in some enduring form. 
The number of members is now 94; of memberships, 105. 

The Treasurer’s report comprises a full statement of the financial 
condition of the Association, and the character of its investments. 
The Membership fund amounts to $8,959.61, which is a little more 
than eighty-five dollars per membership, leaving less than fifteen 
dollars per membership to be accumulated during the next two years. 
The total assets are $10,735.29, an increase of $ $ 728,63 during the 
year. Two donations of $50 each are reported ; one from the 
National Bank of North America, and one from the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank. 

A diminution is noticeable in the fund accumulated by donations. 
Two losses amounting to $1,000 having been paid during the year, 
the fund is about $ 800 less than twelve months ago. The Associa- 
tion is ‘requested to consider what measures may be adopted to secure 
additions to this fund, from time to time, in order to prevent the 
necessity of encroaching upon the Membership Fund, which cannot 
yet be regarded as sufficiently large to make it prudent to allow its 
growth to be arrested. The report states that, “The Association has 
cause for satisfaction in its sound and safe financial condition, which 
arises from its scheme of payments being a steady annual charge, 
instead of the fost-mortem collection, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the numerous so-called ‘codperation’ plans which 
have gained a transient popularity in many parts of the country. 
The latter plan is always contingent and uncertain; while our own 
system puts the Association in funds in advance, and thus assures 
its ability to meet all its contracts. An able writer has said—‘ Take 
certainty from Life Insurance and it is not worth paying for.’ But 
‘There can be no certainty in a contribution from an uncertain num- 
ber of persons of uncertain means, and of uncertain disposition to 
pay that which there is no possible way of compelling them to pay. 
As a means of making certain and sufficient provision for the family 
against a calamity which is the most disastrous of all, and which is 
uncertain only in point of time, the so-called codperation scheme 
cannot compare with the certain contract based upon adequate 
premiums.’” 

Last, but not least, it is pleasant to observe that the social rela- 
tions existing among the members have not been forgotten. The 
report mentions that on several occasions the pleasures afforded by 
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the far-famed feasts of Narragansett Bay have been provided by an 
efficient Committee, and enjoyed with a zest not at all diminished 
by their repeated occurrence. 

The following are the officers of the Association for the year 
ending April, 1880: Pvrestdent—Moses E. Torrey; Véce-Presidents— 
George C. Noyes, William T. Dorrance 2d, Richard M. Sanders ; 
Secretary—Francis E. Bates; Zreasurer—Willard I. Angell. 


PROPORTIONS OF GOLD AND SILVER CIRCULATING IN BELGIUM.—Some 
details were given in the Zconomist of November 2 of the results of an inquiry 
made by the French Minister of Finance to ascertain the proportions of the 
gold and silver circulating in France of each of the countries belonging to the 
Latin Union, It was then shown that 15% per cent. of the gold twenty-franc 
pieces, and thirty-two per cent. of the silver five-franc pieces were foreign. 
The Belgian Government subsequently made a similar inquiry, the results of 
which are now published. In reality, two inquiries were made, one by the 
National Bank of Belgium, in all its branches, on the 26th September; the 
other by the Ministry of Finance at all the agencies of the Treasury, on the 
3d October. As the latter return is that which corresponds with that drawn 
up in France, it will suffice to give the results exhibited by it alone. The 
Belgian tables contain, however, only the numbers of each coin, without the 
exact proportion per cent., as in the French; but in round numbers the pro- 
portion of foreign gold twenty-franc pieces circulating in Belgium was about 
sixty-three per cent., and thirty-seven only of Belgian; of the foreign gold 
about ninety-four per cent. was French, and six per cent. only the Austrian 
and Italian; the ten-franc gold pieces were almost wholly French, or 4,124 to 
254 Belgian, and eighty-nine of other countries. With regard to the silver 
legal-tender coinage, the results obtained differ widely from those observed in 
the French inquiry ; the proportion of foreign in France was only thirty-two 
per cent., while in Belgium it was just fifty per cent.; but while the Belgian 
and Italian silver five-franc pieces circulating in France were in about equal 
proportions, there were only 2,243 Italian pieces to 31,282 French in Belgium. 
According to those figures the international circulation of silver has been 
more prejudicial to Belgium than to France, for the Belgian and Italian silver 
coin only forms about thirty-one per cent. of the French circulation, while the 
French silver alone forms more than forty-five per cent. of the Belgian. The 
small quantity of Italian coin which reaches Belgium is due to the geographi- 
cal situation of the two countries separated as they are by France, through 
which the trade of the two countries is carried on, and which serves as the 
medium for payments. The number of coins in the count up made by the 
Belgian Ministry of Finance, was as under: the secondary countries: Italy, 
Switzerland, and Greece for silver, and the same with Austria-Hungary for 
gold, are here omitted, their contingent being unimportant ; but it forms the 
balance required to make up the total, after addition of the Belgium and 
French :— 

Belgian Pieces. French Pieces. Total Pieces. 
Gold 20-franc 4,464 se 7,129 a 12,036 
Gold 10-franc 254 ia 4,124 re 4,467 
Silver 5-franc 33,518 =e 31,282 ae 67,096 

Another fact to be deduced from the French and Belgian returns is that 
silver forms a much larger portion of the circulation in Belgium than in France. 
The 2,222,965 coins counted in France consisted in value of 16,878,740 francs 
of gold, and 6,067,030 francs of silver; the 83,599 counted in Belgium repre- 
sented 285,390 francs in gold, and 335,480 francs in silver. The proportion of 
gold in the total was, therefore, over seventy-three per cent. in France, and 
under forty-six per cent. in Belgium.—Paris Correspondent London Economist. 
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FINANCIAL LAW. 


SELECTED DIGEST OF STATE REPORTS. 
[ FROM THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. | 


ALTERATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


A note was indorsed by the payee and another person. The maker, in good 
faith, but without the knowledge of the indorsers, inserted the name of the 
second indorser as a payee in the body of the note, and discounted it. //eld, 
that both indorsers were discharged. Aldrich vs. Smith, 37 Mich. 468. 


BILL OF LADING. 


The agent of a railroad company gave a bill of lading, as he had authority 
to do, for grain sent by the road; and also, at the shipper’s request, gave a 
duplicate original bill of lading, which he had no authority to do, and which it 
was not the custom of the company to do. The shipper negotiated one bill to 
A, who obtained the grain; and obtained advances of money on the other bill 
from B, who acted dona fide, knowing the company’s custom to issue only one 
bill. The shipper having absconded insolvent, Ae/d, that the railroad company 
was estopped to deny the receipt of the grain as expressed in the bill of lading 
held by B, and was liable to him for his advances on the bill. Waéchita Sav- 
ings Bank vs. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. Co., 20 Kans. 519. 


BILLS AND NOTES. 


1. A promissory note payable to order on a day named, ‘‘or before, if made 
out of the sale of” a machine, Ae/d negotiable and payable absolutely on the 
day named. Cisne vs. Chidester, 85 Ill. 523. 

2. A requested B to join him in making a promissory note for A’s accommo- 
dation; B refused to do so unless C would do the same; A forged C’s name, 
and thereupon B, believing the signature of C to be genuine, signed also. 
Held, that B was liable to a dona fide holder of the note. Stoner vs. Milliken, 
85 Ill. 218. 

3. A letter from the holders of the note to the indorser, describing the note, 
and stating that it was unpaid, and that the holders looked to him for payment, 
but not stating any demand on or refusal by the maker, eld, a sufficient notice 
of dishonor. (One judge dissenting.) Cromer vs. Platt, 37 Mich. 132. 

4. Action against the indorser of a promissory note. Defense, want of 
notice of dishonor. It appeared that the indorser, on the day the note fell due, 
wrote to the cashier of the bank at which it was made payable, that he would 
‘*waive protest” on the note, describing it. The note was not then held by 
the bank, nor had they any knowledge of its existence ; and there was no evi- 
dence that the holder presented it at the bank when due, or that he knew of 
the indorser’s letter to the cashier; and he indorsed the note for collection, 
after maturity, to the bank, who sued on it. e/d, that the letter, being sent 
to a party who had no custody of or interest in the note, was not a waiver of 
notice, and therefore, that the indorser was not liable. National Bank of Poult 
ney vs. Lewis, 50 Vt. 622. 

5. A joint note was made for $6,000; one of the makers had it discounted 
at a bank for $4,000, and it was indorsed, ‘‘ discounted for $4,000 only, and 
should be so read,” This was done without the knowledge of the other makers, 
who were sureties only, and received no part of the money. eééd, that the 
bank might recover the $4,000 against all the makers, under a common count 
for money lent, though not under a special count on the note as a note for 
$4,000. Merchants’ Bank vs. Evans, 9 W. Va. 373- 

6. Defendant indorsed a promissory note, at the request of the maker, before 
its delivery to plaintiff the payee. /Ve/d, that plaintiff might treat defendant 
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as an original promisor or as a guarantor, at his election, in the absence of 
evidence of any agreement that defendant should be liable as a guarantor only. 
Semble, that such evidence would be competent. Aurton vs. Hansford, 10 W. 
Va. 470. 

CHECK. 

1. A memorandum on the face of a check recited that it was ‘‘ given to hold 
as collateral for oil.” eld, that the cashier of the bank on which it was drawn 
had no authority to bind the bank by certifying it as good. Dorsey vs. Abrams, 
85 Penn. St. 299. 

2. Ten days after a check was made, the bank on which it was drawn stopped 
payment and became bankrupt, the makers having meantime drawn out all their 
balance. The check was never presented at the bank. edd, that the makers 
were not discharged, though the check would have been paid by the bank if 
presented, and though the balance drawn out by them was afterwards recovered 
back by the assignee of the bank. zzyon vs. Stanton, 44 Wis. 479. 

INSOLVENCY. 

1. A and B, insolvent debtors, made separate assignments at different times 
for the benefit of their creditors. A as principal, and B as surety, owed a debt, 
and B as principal, and A as surety, owed another debt, to C. eld, that C 
was entitled to prove his whole claim against the estates both of A and B, and 
to receive a dividend thereon from each. Brown vs. Merchants’ Bank, N. C. 
244. 

2. A railroad company issued coupon bonds, guaranteed by the State, which 
had a first mortgage on the road. The company was insolvent. The coupons 
were unpaid, and before the bonds fell due the State foreclosed and sold the 
road. e/d, that the holders of overdue coupons were not entitled to be 
first paid in full out of the proceeds, but only to share pari passw with the 
holders of the bonds. State vs, Spartanburg & Union R. R. Co., 8 S. C. 
129. 

[ FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. ] 


TRANSFER OF PROMISSORY NOTE, COLLATERALS FOLLOW. 


Where the holder of a promissory note transfers it to a third party it carries 
with it all collateral securities for its payment. Where the maker of a promis- 
sory note wishes to regain possession and unincumbered ownership of a chattel 
pledged for the payment of such note, he should tender payment in full to the 
holder of the same for the amount due thereon. Even when an action on the 
note is barred by the statute of limitation, the owner of the securities is not 
entitled to them without such payment or tender. Jones vs. Merchants’ Bank, 
4 Rob, 221; Jarvis vs. Rogers, 15 Mass. 389. Texas Court of Appeals, March, 
1879. Davis vs. Wrigley. Opinion by Winkler, J. 


TAX ON BANKING HOUSE. 


A statute of Pennsylvania provided that in case any bank shall elect to col- 
lect annually from the shareholders thereof a tax of one per cent upon the 
par value of all the shares of said bank and pay the same into the State treas- 
ury, the said shares, capital, and profits shall be exempt from taxation under 
the laws of that Commonwealth. Hée/d, that where part of the capital of a 
National bank is invested in a building used for banking purposes, and the 
bank pays into the State treasury the tax of one per cent. upon the par value 
of all its shares, the building cannot be taxed for county purposes, although 
the cashier occupies the part of the building not used for banking as a resi- 
dence. Common Pleas, Lancaster county, Penn., April 18, 1879. County of 
Lancaster vs. Lancaster County Nat. Bank, Opinion by Livingston, P. J. 


BANKS—ASSESSMENTS—CAPITAL STOCK—LEGAL TENDERS. 


Action to recover taxes, The defendant was a State bank, with a capital 
of %1,000,000. It was possessed of less than $200,000 worth of real estate. 
The plaintiff city assessed it, in addition to its real estate, for the sum of 


$700,000 as its capital or money at interest. The bank refused to pay the 
tax, on the -ground that its capital not invested in real estate consisted of 
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United States legal-tender notes, not taxable. //e/d, that the tax was law- 
fully levied. The Court said: ‘‘An inspection of this statement [of assets 
and liabilities ] shows that the bank had over four million dollars of assets ; 
and that the assets were sufficient to pay all its debts, and leave enough 
balance to return to the stockholders all their capital. Now, does it lie with 
the bank to put its finger on a particular item of the assets—its money on 
hand, for example ( which appears to have consisted of legal tenders )—and 
say that this item, and no other item, constituted its capital at that time? 
Does this depend on the mere option of the bank? Why was not its cash 
on hand just as applicable to its deposits and other obligations as to its 
capital? Not a particle of proof was offered, and it is difficult to see how 
any proof could have been offered, to show that the cash exclusively con- 
stituted the capital. The bank had probably been in operation for years. It is 
to be presumed that its original capital, not invested in real estate, had been 
loaned out to its customers; and was rather represented by its discounted bills 
than by the cash in its drawer. Can it be pretended that the cash on hand 
was the simple and only representative of that capital? Suppose that this cash 
had come to the bank from its depositors—and it is not shown to the contrary— 
would it be admissible then to say that it constituted the capital? In this svit 
the burden of proof is on the bank, to show that it has been unlawfully taxed. 
The decision of the assessors must stand unless it can be affirmatively contro- 
verted. We cannot perceive that the judgment of the Supreme Court of Lou- 
isiana invades any right of the plaintiff in error secured to it by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, and, therefore, it must be affirmed.” Ia 
error to the Supreme Court of Louisiana. Mew Orleans Canal & Banking Com- 
pany, plaintiff in error, vs. New Orleans. [Supreme Court of the United 
States. | 
HOW FAR A BANK IS BOUND BY KNOWLEDGE OF DIRECTOR. 

A bank discounting a note before its maturity is not chargeable with the 
knowledge of illegality or want of consideration acquired by one of its 
directors in other than his official capacity—such director not having acted 
with the board in making the discount. A director offering a note of which 
he is owner to the bank of which he is a director, for discount, is 
regarded in the transaction as a stranger, and the bank is not chargeable 
with the knowledge of such director of an infirmity or defect in the con- 
sideration of the note. P was a member of the firm of M. & J. S. P., 
and also a director of the bank of H. He obtained at the bank, the dis- 
count of a note belonging to the firm, which had been got of the maker 
by fraud. He had notice, as a member of the firm, of the fraud before the 
note was offered for discount, but did not communicate his knowledge to 
any of the officers of the bank. //e/d, that the knowledge of P was not 
constructively notice to the bank. The directors of a corporation are not 
individually its agents for the transaction of its ordinary business, which is 
usually delegated to its executive officers, such as the president or cashier. 
Directors are possessed of extensive powers, even to the extent of absolute 
control over the management of its affairs, but these powers reside in them 
as a board ; and when acting as a board they are collectively the representatives 
of the corporation. Notice to directors, when assembled as a board, would 
undoubtedly be notice to the corporation. But in this case P’s knowledge of 
the infirmity in the note was acquired when he was acting in his private capac- 
ity, anu it was not proposed to show that he was present when the note was 
discounted. As a member of the firm and a director of the bank, P was in the 
same position as a common director of two companies. Speaking on this sub- 
ject, Mellish, L. J., says: ‘*I cannot think that, because he was a common 
director to the two companies, we are on that account to say that the one com- 
pany has necessarily notice of everything that is within the knowledge of the 
common director, and which knowledge he has acquired as a director of the 
other company. It appears to me that a director is simply a person appointed 
to act as one of a board, with power to bind the company when acting as a 
board, but having otherwise no power to bind them.” And James, L. J., char- 
acterizes the proposition that where a director of a bank is asking a loan for 
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himself, it should Le imputed to the banking company that they have knowledge 
of his own private affairs, as most unreasonable. Xe A/arseilles Railway Com- 
pany., L. R., 7 Ch. App. 161. The cases to the same effect are collected and 
commented on in the text and notes of Mr. Green’s edition of Brice’s Ultra 
Vires, page 424 et seg. (New Jersey Sup. Ct., 11 Vroom. 435). First National 
Bank vs. Christopher. Opinion by Depue, J. 


DUTY OF AGENT IN COLLECTING NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 


On the 22d of March 1866, the National Bank of Crawford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, made and delivered to plaintiff a sight draft for $6,000 upon Culver, 
Penn & Co., of New York city. The plaintiff indorsed it and sent it by mail 
to defendant, its corresponding bank in that city, for collection and credit. 
Defendant received it on the morning of March 26, presented it on the same 
day, received the drawee’s check upon the Third National Bank of New York, 
and delivered up the draft. The check was not presented for payment until 
the next day, and that through the Clearing House. The drawees failed on the 
latter day, and the bank refused to pay the check. The defendant on the same 
day returned it and received back the draft, formally demanded pay- 
ment of the draft, protested it for non-payment, and the next day 
mailed notice thereof to plaintiff and the drawer. This was_ sufficient 
to charge the drawer. TZzrner vs. Bank of Fox Lake, 4 Abb. Ct. App. 
Dec. 434; Burkhalter vs. Second National Bank, 42 N. Y. 538. But this did 
not constitute defendant’s whole duty. It should have presented the check the 
same day it received it. It is the collecting agent’s duty so to act as to secure 
and preserve the liability of all the parties to his principal; and if he fails to 
do so, and such failure causes loss to his principal, he is liable for such loss. 
But his duty to his principal is not always measured by this rule. For exam- 
ple, if he should hear that the drawee was about to fail, it would become his 
duty to his principal to present the draft the same day he received it, although 
presentation on the next day would bind the parties to it. 4den vs. Suydam, 
17 Wend. 368; 20 Jd. 321; Smith vs. Miller, 43 N. Y. 172; 52 da. 545. 
Bank of Washington vs. Triplett, 1 Pet. 25, and West Branch Bank vs. Ful- 
mer, 3 Penn. St. 402, distinguished. The mere fact that the drawee’s account 
was largely overdrawn on the 26th would not justify the finding that the check 
would not have been paid if then presented, because the bank had been in 
the habit of allowing such overdrafts for a month, the drawees making their 
account good on the next day, and the bank paid all their checks drawn that 
day, and some drawn later than the one in question, and continued to do so 
down to the failure on the next day. But a recovery of the whole amount 
of the draft with interest was erroneous. The actual loss is the measure. 
The amount of the bill is prima facie the measure of recovery, but evidence 
is admissible to reduce it to a nominal sum. Daniel on Negottable /nstruments, 
$329; Borup vs. Nininger, 5 Minn. 323. The recovery might be mitigated 
by showing the solvency of the drawer, the insolvency of the indorser, that 
the paper was secured, etc. When the agent so deals as to secure and pre- 
serve to his principal all his rights and remedies against the prior parties, he 
is liable only for actual or probable damages in consequence of his negligence. 
Van Wart vs. Woolley, 5 Dowl. & Ryl. 374. The presumption in the absence 
of proof, under such circumstances, is that the drawer is solvent. Jngalls vs. 
Lord, 1 Cow. 240; Allen vs. Suydam, supra Here the complaint alleges that 
the amount could have been collected from the drawer if it had been properly 
charged. The draft is not transferred to defendant, and it is not subrogated 
to plaintiffs rights against the drawer, and the plaintiff still holds, and for 
aught that appears, can enforce, or has enforced it. The plaintiff should have 
shown the insolvency of the drawer, or that for some reason it could not hold 
the drawer. The plaintiff is entitled only to indemnity. In absence of proof, 
it must be assumed that the common-law rule as to notice prevails in Penn- 
sylvania. For the error as to the damages, judgment reversed. First National 
Bank of Meadville vs. Fourth National Bank of the City of New York. Opin- 
ion by Eart, J. [New York Court of Appeals, decided May 20, 1879.] 
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THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF MARYLAND. 
Third National Bank of Baltimore vs. Fohn H. Lange. 


{ FROM THE AMERICAN LAW REGISTER. | 


A trustee has no power to sell trust property for his own use, and one who buys 
from him, with actual or constructive notice of the trust, acquires no title. 

A promissory note payable to A B, trustee, is not commercial paper. 

The word trustee on the face of the note shows that it was connected with a trust, 
and was sufficient to put a purchaser upon inquiry, and, it turning out that the 
trustee was selling in fraud of his trust, the purchaser acquires no title. 

A subsequent indorser guarantees preceding indorsements, but where the alleged 
second indorsement was made before delivery, and the payee subsequently wrote 
his name above that of the alleged second indorser, the rule cannot apply, even in 
favor of a subsequent doxa fide holder without notice, because there was, in fact, 
no previous indorsement at the time of the alleged second indorsement. 

Parol evidence is admissible to show the character in which the alleged second 
indorsers stood towards the note. 


This was an action on a promissory note by Flynn & Emerick, ‘‘to the 
order of N. W. Watkins, trustee.” The names of N. W. Watkins, trustee, and 
J. Regester & Sons, were indorsed upon it. 

This note was given for the purchase of property sold by N. W. Watkins, 
as trustee, under a decree of the Circuit Court of Baltimore city, and was for 
one of the deferred payments as authorized by that decree. At the time of its 
delivery to the trustee it was indorsed by J. Regester & Sons as securities for 
the drawers—the terms of sale requiring the deferred payments to be secured 
in that form. 

Subsequently, N. W. Watkins wrote above the names of J. Regester & Sons 
the indorsement, N. W. Watkins, trustee, and applied to the Union Banking 
Company to buy the note, offering to sell it for twelve per cent. off. The 
Banking Company not being willing to buy, its cashier offered to sell it for 
Watkins, and placed it in the hands of a bill broker; it was taken by him to 
the Third National Bank, the appellant, and offered to it for sale. The bank 
bought it from the broker at nine per cent. off, and the proceeds were appro- 
priated by Watkins. 

Henry Stockbridge, for appellants.—This note is in regular commercial form 
and came to the appellant in the regular course of business, from a well-known 
broker. Appellant had a right to rely on the last indorsers as a guarantee of 
the good faith of preceding ones: 1 Daniel on Neg. Inst., sects. 769, 790, 791, 
814; Goodman vs. Harvey, 4 Ad. & E. 870; Goodman vs. Simonds, 20 Howard 
343. And see the learned note on this case in Redfield & Bigelow’s Leading 
Cases on Bills of Exchange 257. Dalrymple vs. Hilenbrand, 62 N. Y. Reps. 5; 
Hamilton vs. Marks, 16 Am. Law Reg. N. S. 423; Commissioners, &c. vs. 
Clark, 4 Otto 285; Collins vs. Gilbert, 4 Otto (753), 757-762; Cecil Bank vs. 
Heald, 25 Md. 563; Maitland vs. Citizens’ Bank, 40 Md. 540. 

The opinion of the Court was delivered by 

BRENT, J.—Without intending to decide upon the right of a National bank 
to purchase paper (as the question does not necessarily arise in this case ), 
we do not think the note in question is within the class of paper known as 
commercial paper, although like it in general form. The fact that it is payable 
to the order of Watkins, trustee, restricts its free circulation, and excepts it 
from some of the rules governing commercial paper. 

No doctrine is better settled than that a trustee has no power to sell 
and dispose of trust property for his own use and at his own mere will. 
One who obtains it from him, or through him, with actual or constructive 
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notice of the trust, can acquire no title, and it may be recovered by suita- 
ble proceedings for the benefit of the cestui gue trust. If there are circum- 
stances connected with the purchase which reasonably indicate that trust 
property is being dealt with, they will fix upon the purchaser notice of the 
trust, and if he fails to make inquiry about the title he is getting, it is 
his own fault, and he must suffer the consequences of his own neglect. 

The general doctrine is stated in Story’s Eq. Juris., sect. 400, where it 
is said, ‘‘for whatever is sufficient to put a party upon inquiry (that is, 
whatever has a reasonable certainty as to time, place, circumstances, and 
persons) is in equity held to be good notice to bind him.” A large num- 
ber of authorities is referred to in the note, and it is unnecessary to allude 
to them more particularly. 

In the the case of the present note it cannot be read understandingly without 
seeing upon its face that it is connected with a trust and is part of a trust fund. 
It was the duty of the bank, before purchasing it, to have made inquiry into 
the right of the trustee to dispose of it. But this it wholly failed to do, and, 
as it turns out he was disposing of the note in fraud of his trust, the bank 
must suffer the consequences of the risk it assumed. 

In the case of Shaw vs. Spencer, 100 Mass. 382, the question is considered 
whether the addition of the word trustee to the name is alone sufficient to indi- 
cate a trust and put a party upon inquiry. That was the case of stock certifi- 
cates which were pledged by the holder as collaterals for certain accept- 
ances. The certificates in question were in the name of E. Carter, trustee. 
They were by him endorsed. One of the questions presented was whether the 
word trustee was sufficient to put the holders upon inquiry and thereby affect 
them with notice of the trust. 

The Court says on page 393, ‘‘The rules of law are presumed to be known 
by all men, and they must govern themselves accordingly. The law holds that 
the insertion of the word trustee after the name of a stockholder does indicate 
and give notice of a trust. No one is at liberty to disregard such notice and 
to abstain from inquiry, for the reason that a trust is frequently simulated or 
pretended when it really does not exist. The whole force of this offer of evi- 
dence is addressed to the question whether the word trustee alone has any sig- 
nificance and does amount to notice of the existence of a-trust. But this has 
heretofore been decided, and is no longer an open question in this common- 
wealth.” And upon the ground that the pledgees took the certificates with this 
notice of the trust, it was held that they could not retain them against the 
equitable owner, inasmuch as Carter, the trustee, had no authority to use or 
dispose of them for any such purpose. 

The argument that the bank should not be deprived of its action against J. 
Regester & Sons, whose indorsement, it is claimed, guarantees the preceding 
indorser, would be entitled to weight but for the facts of the case. While the 
rule is undoubted that a subsequent indorser guarantees preceding indorsements, 
it cannot apply to a case where in fact there was no previous indorsement at 
the time of the alleged second indorsement. The obligation of J. Regester & 
Sons upon this note were those of original makers, /ves vs. Bosley, 35 Md. 
263; Good vs. Martin (Supreme Court of the United States) 17 Am. Law 
Rep. N. S. 111; as is clearly shown by the proof in the case. Their name 
was placed upon the note as security, and they cannot be held to a contract 
of guaranty into which they never entered. That parol evidence is admissible 
to show the character in which they stand relative to this note is settled by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Good vs. Martin, just 
referred to. 

We are, therefore, very clearly of opinion that the bank cannot hold Reges- 
ter & Sons liable as guarantors; when the note is paid their liability ceases. 

We find no error in the decree of the Court below, and it will be affirmed. 
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NEW INTEREST LAW OF ILLINOIS. 


HOUSE BILL, NO. 311. 


An Act to revise the law in relation to the rate of interest, and to repeal certain 
Acts therein named. 

SECTION 1. Se it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented in 
the General Assembly, That the rate of interest upon the loan or forbearance of 
any money, goods, or thing in action, shall continue to be six dollars (86) 
upon one hundred ($100) dollars for one year, and after that rate for a 
greater or less sum, or for a longer or a shorter time, except as herein provided. 

Sec. 2. Creditors shall be allowed to receive at the rate of six (6) per 
centum per annum, for all moneys after they become due on any bond, bill, 
promissory note, or other instrument of writing ; on money lent or advanced for 
the use of another, on money due on the settlement of account from the day of 
liquidating accounts between the parties and ascertaining the balance, on money 
received to the use of another, and retained without the owner’s knowledge, and 
on money withheld by an unreasonable and vexatious delay of payment. 

SEC. 3. Judgments recovered before any Court or magistrate shall draw 
interest at the rate of six (6) per centum per annum, from the date of the 
same until satisfied. When judgment is entered upon any award, report or 
verdict, interest shall be computed at the rate aforesaid from the time when 
made or rendered to the time of rendering judgment upon the same, and made 
a part of the judgment. 

Sec. 4. In all written contracts it shall be lawful for the parties to stipulate 
or agree that eight (8) per cent. per annum, or any less sum of interest, shall 
be taken and paid upon every one hundred ( $100) dollars or money loaned, 
or in any manner due and owing from any person or corporation to any other 
person or corporation in this State, and after that rate for a greater or less 
sum, or for a longer or a shorter time, except as herein provided. 

Sec. 5. No person or corporation shall, directly or indirectly, accept or 
receive, in money, goods, discounts, or thing in action, or in any other way, 
any greater sum or greater value, for the loan, forbearance, or discount of any 
money, goods or thing in action, than as above prescribed. 

Sec. 6. If any person or corporation in this State shall contract to receive a 
greater rate of interest or discount than eight (8) per cent. upon any contract, 
verbal or written, such person or corporation shall forfeit the whole of said 
interest so contracted to be received, and shall be entitled only to recover the 
principal sum due to such person or corporation; and all contracts executed 
after this act shall take effect, which shall provide for interest or compensation 
at a greater rate than herein specified, on account of non-payment at maturity, 
shall be deemed usurious, and only the principal sum due thereon shall be 
recoverable. 

Sec. 7. The defense of usury shall not be allowed in any suit, unless the 
person relying upon such defense shall set up the same by plea, or file in the 
cause a notice in writing, stating that he intends to defend against the contract 
sued upon or set off, on the ground that the contract is usurious. 

Sec, 8. When any written contract wherever payable, shall be made in this 
State, or between citizens or corporations of this State, or a citizen or corpora- 
tion of this State, and a citizen or corporation of any other State, territory or 
country (or shall be secured by mortgage or trust deed on lands in this State), 
such contract may bear any rate of interest allowed by law, to be taken or 
contracted for by persons or corporations in this State, or which is or may be 
allowed by law on any contract for money due or owing in this State. /’70- 
vided, however, that such rate of interest shall not exceed eight per cent. per 
annum, and if any such person or corporation shall contract to receive a greater 
rate of interest or discount, than eight per cent. upon any such contract, such 
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person or corporation shall forfeit the whole of said interest so contracted to be 
received, and shall be entitled only to recover the principal sum due to such 
person or corporation. ; 7 

Sec. g. Whenever, in any statute, act, deed, written or verbai contract, or 
in any public or private instrument whatever, any certain rate of interest is or 
shall be mentioned, and no period of time is stated for which such rate is to 
be calculated, interest shall be calculated at the rate mentioned, by the year, 
in the same manner as if ‘‘per annum” or ‘*by the year” had been added to 
the rate. 

Sec. 10. In all computations of time, and of interest and discounts, a month 
shall be considered to mean a calendar month, and a year shall consist of 
twelve calendar months; and in computations of interest or discount for any 
number of days less than a month, a day shall be considered a thirtieth part of 
a month, and interest or discount shall be computed for such fractional parts of 
a month upon the ratio which such number of days shall bear to thirty. 

Sec. 11. No corporation shall hereafter interpose the defense of usury in any 
action. 

Sec. 12. That an Act entitled, “An Act to revise the law in relation to the 
rate of interest,” approved March 25, 1874, and an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to 
amend section eight (8) of an Act entitled ‘*an Act to revise the law in rela- 
tion to the rate of interest,” approved March 25th, A. D, 1874, approved 
March 3,. 1875, be and the same are hereby repealed But this section shall 
not be construed, so as to affect any rights that may have accrued or suits that 
may be pending when it shall take effect. 

Approved May 24th, 1879. 


THE EXCHANGE OF FRACTIONAL SILVER COIN. 


An Act to provide for the exchange of subsidiary coins for lawful money of the 
United States, under certain circumstances, and to make such coins a legal tender 
in all sums not exceeding ten dollars, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the holder of any of the silver coins of 
the United States of smaller denominations than one dollar may, on presentation 
of the same in sums of twenty dollars, or any multiple thereof, at the office of 
the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States, receive therefor 
lawful money of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States, who 
may receive any coins under the provision of this Act shall exchange the same 
in sums of twenty dollars, or any multiple thereof, for lawful money of the 
United States, on demand of any holder thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the present silver coins of the United States of smaller denomi- 
nations than one dollar, shall, hereafter, be a legal tender in all sums not 
exceeding ten dollars, in full payment of all dues, public and private. 

Sec. 4. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this Act be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed.—Approved June 9, 1879. 

The following regulations have been prescribed by the Treasury Department : 

‘Fractional silver coins for exchange should be put up by denominations, 
and each package marked with the amount it contains, Exchange will be made 
only in total sums of twenty dollars or any multiple thereof. No charges for 
transportation will be paid by the Department, either on the coin received or 
the remittances therefor. No coins mutilated so as to be unfit for circulation 
will be received. When the total amount of dues in any one payment to the 
Government cannot be paid entirely in lawful money of denomination of one 
dollar or greater, because involving a fractional part of a dollar, such fractional 
part may be paid in silver coins of denominations of less than one dollar, but 
when the total amouut of such dues does not exceed ten dollars, such total 
amount may be paid in the silver coins of denominations of less than one dollar, 
All instructions heretofore issued by this Department in conflict with the above 
regulations are hereby revoked. JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary.” 


5 





THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, PLEA OF USURY AND SPECIAL CONTRACT RATES. 


The interest law of Ohio is six per cent. where no rate is stipulated, but 
eight per cent. is permitted when expressed in writing. The notes we take 
have this clause, ‘‘ with interest at eight per cent. per annum after maturity.” 
In many cases we have retained as discount a greater rate than eight per cent. 
In one such case we anticipated that the party from whom we retained said exces- 
sive discount would plead usury. ‘ Before the paper was paid or judgment was 
obtained,” we credited on the note the excess above eight per cent. This 
seemed to satisfy the Court and debtor, 7. ¢., it cured the usurious taint in the 
paper, and the U. S. Circuit Court gave us judgment accordingly. We have 
now other notes against a certain party, which we have renewed from time to 
time for several years, which we now expect to have to collect by law, and 
anticipate the party will plead usury. These notes we propose to cure of their 
usurious taint by crediting on each the excess of eight per cent. Now comes 
in the query: Will the credit of ¢#¢s excess cure the usurious taint, or must we 
credit back the excess of six per cent? In the case first mentioned, there were 
no renewals, and we credited upon the original note the excess of eight per 
cent. 

REPLY.—We give opinions upon the statutes of another State, with a good 
deal of diffidence, but it seems to us that this question is settled by the decision 
in Bunn vs. Kinney, 15 Ohio St. 40. That case arose under the ten-per- 
cent. interest law of 1850, which appears to have been nearly identical in its 
language with the eight-per-cent. law of 1869 now in force. Both statutes 
provide that parties may ‘‘stipulate” for the higher rate, but expressly say that, 
in all cases where they have not so stipulated, interest shall be at six per cent. 
In that case the note provided for the payment of ten per cent. interest, after 
maturity, and more than ten per cent. had been reserved by way of discount 
by the plaintiff when he took the note, so that the case seems to be precisely 
like this one. The Court held that it was, in effect, a contract to pay more 
than ten per cent. upon the amount loaned, from the time of the loan to the 
maturity of the note, and so was void; that the plaintiff could not recover ten 
per cent. on the amount loaned until the maturity of the note, because there 
was no stipulation to that effect contained in the note as required by law; and, 
finally, that the contract in the note to pay ten per cent. after maturity was 
void, because it was not a contract to pay ten per cent. on the amount actually 
loaned, but ten per cent. on a larger sum, viz.: the amount loaned plus the 
unlawful usury reserved by way of discount. They therefore gave the plaintiff 
the sum actually loaned with six per cent. interest to the day of judgment. 
We do not see but that the same construction must be put upon the law of 
1869, and though strict, we see no reason to doubt its correctness, 

We do not think you can cure the usury by indorsing the note down so as 
to make the discount eight per cent. You cannot in that way alter the maker's 
contract. His contract was unlawful and usurious, and he is entitled to say 
that he made no other. And although, by a fair construction of the statute, 
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we suppose it to be lawful in Ohio to receive eight per cent. by way of dis- 
count upon commercial paper, because the paper then, in effect, contains a stip- 
ulation to pay eight per cent. interest on the sum loaned, it seems impossible, 
by indorsing this note as proposed, to make it the debtor’s stipulation, unless 
the indorsement is made with his consent. We think, therefore, that if your 
debtor insists upon all his rights, you cannot recover more than the amount 
actually loaned with six per cent. interest. 


II. UNFILLED BLANKS IN CHECKS. 


A check is presented which reads, ‘‘ Pay to Fames Brown or — One 
hundred dollars.” 

Is this check payable to James Brown in person only, or does the fact that 
the space is left blank make it equivalent to a check payable to bearer? 


RepLy.—The check in its present form is not exactly payable to bearer; on 
the contrary, it is payable to James Brown only. But the effect of drawing the 
check with this blank unfilled, is to give Brown, or any subsequent holder, such 
an implied authority to fill the blank with the word bearer, that the bank 
would be protected in paying it, dona fide, to any bearer who should present 
it with that word inserted. The ordinary effect of issuing paper with blanks 
unfilled is to give the person who receives it an implied authority to fill the 
blanks, as he pleases, and bind the issuer, when the paper falls into the hands 
of a bona fide taker. There is an interestiog discussion of the subject in 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, vol. 1, § 142. 


III. THE RIGHTS OF DIRECTORS. 


Has a director of a bank the right to demand of its clerks a statement of a 
depositor’s account when the information is to be used for his personal benefit, 
and not sought for in behalf of the bank’s business? 

I take the ground that the state of a depositor’s account is a sacred trust, 
and can only be divulged to directors acting officially and for the general 
benefit of the bank, or to a Court of Justice upon legal demand. 


REPLY.—So far as this inquiry involves the legal question of the rights of a 
director, we incline to the opinion that, by virtue of his office, he has the right 
to know the state of a depositor’s account, and that the cashier or other serv- 
ant of the bank has no /ega/ right to refuse him access to the books for the 
purpose of getting such information as he desires. The purpose with which a 
director exercises his rights can be of no consequence to the employees of the 
bank ; and, in practice, it would be quite impossible for them to be the proper 
judges of his motives in making the inquiry, or to say whether the director was 
making the inquiry as a director, or for his own private purposes, As a direc- 
tor, the law imposes certain responsibilities upon him, and, in the absence 
of by-laws made by the bank itself, clothes him with certain powers, 
leaving him a discretion, as it must, in the exercise of those powers. 
So much for the law. As a_ practical question, we suppose a_ refusal 
on the part of the employees of a bank to furnish information in such a case, 
would create an unpleasantness, the result of which upon the position of the 
employee must depend upon the influence of the director in the management 
of the bank. As a matter of strict duty, no doubt, a director should never use 
his powers except with reference to the bank’s business, and for its benefit, but 
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for this particular breach of duty we think he would only be responsible to his 
fellow directors and his own conscience. 

‘* Sacred” is perhaps a strong word to use with reference to the state of a 
depositor’s account. The deposit is really nothing more than a debt due from 
the bank to its depositor, payable on demand, the amount of which the bank 
should never communicate to a stranger, except upon a_ reasonable and 
proper occasion. But the latest case in England (where the rule of 
secrecy is insisted upon with the greatest strictness) holds that a 
bank is not liable for divulging the state of a depositor’s account unless the 
latter can show some special damage by reason of the disclosure, and as a 
director is no stranger to the bank, the akove rule does not apply to him. 


IV. EXCHANGE ON RENEWED COLLECTION NOTES. 


We receive a note for collection, payable wth exchange. At maturity, maker 
shows authority from holder to renew the note. He offers in renewal his note 
for same amount. 

We propose to charge the maker exchange on the note surrendered same as 
though it had been paid in money instead of being renewed. 

Is such charge legitimate and customary among bankers? 

RepLy.—We do not understand that there is any established custom among 
bankers which affords a positive reply to this inquiry; and, in the absence of a 
custom to make the charge, we think the law would not allow it. Of course, 
the owner of the note may impose any terms of renewal he pleases ; but, with- 
out instructions, we do not think that you, his agent, can call upon the 
maker for a renewal note which promises to pay a greater sum than the origi- 
nal note, or to charge ‘he /atter more than interest for the time which the 
renewal note has to run, The purpose of the transaction is to give the debtor 
an extension, for which interest is a sufficient payment; and the original note, 
containing a promise to pay a certain sum, to wit, its face, plus the current 
rate of exchange, is well replaced by a new note promising to pay precisely 
the same sum at a later date. This does not lessen your right to make a 
proper charge for the trouble of entering, acknowledging, and exchanging, the 
notes; but this is a charge against the parties for whom you are acting. The 
small charges made for exchange now are certainly little enough remuneration 
for the trouble and responsibility involved in any case. 


BusINESS OF THE U. S. SUPREME Court.—Three hundred and seventy-nine 
cases were disposed of in the United States Supreme Court during the term 
just ended. The number of cases on the docket, including those considered 
this term, has increased to 1,150. The Court is now more than three years be: 
hind in its business. New York State heads the list on the docket with 146 
cases. Every State and Territory in the Union, except Delaware, is represented 
by at least one case. Twenty-four cities, counties and towns sought to evade 
the payment of their bonds. In twenty-three of these the Court held that the 
bonds must be paid. All but four of the bond cases came from Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa and Louisiana The comparison of work this 
term with that of last shows a decrease of thirty-two in the number of cases 
finally cleared from the docket The Court is now seventy-two cases farther 
behind than at the close of the October term, 1877.—Alany Law Journal. 
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The Banker’s Almanac and Register.—The second edition of this work 
for 1879 will be issued July 15th, with full corrections to Ist inst. Price, Three 
Dollars. 

The supplementary volume, containing the Bank Lists of the United States 
and Canada, will be published at the same time, and will be sent to all sub- 
scribers to the January edition. 

Book NoTIcEs.—We are compelled to defer until our August number re- 
views of several new works of importance to bankers. Among them are the 
new editions of Daniel on Nezotiable Instruments and Morse on the Law of Tanks 
and Bankers, both of which have been long expected and frequently called for, 


THE VALIDITY OF THE REISSUED LEGAL-TENDER NoTES.—The suit to test 
the validity of the reissue by the Government of the legal-tender notes issued 
during the war was brought before Judge Blatchford on June 7. Particulars 
of the suit and the transaction on which it is based have already been 
published. The papers were submitted without argument, and the Court ren- 
dered a pro forma decision, giving judgment for the defendant for a dismissal 


of the complaint with costs. It is understood that Senator Edmunds will appear 
before the United States Supreme Court to argue the case for the plaintiff, and 
that General Butler will appear for the defense. 


TREASURY PAPER.—The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that he has 
adopted a distinctive paper for Government securities, and calls attention to the 
provision of law punishing by fine or imprisonment persons who shall retain 
possession of any similar paper. One of its distinctive features is the introduc- 
tion of colored silk threads into the body of the paper while in the process of 
manufacture, in combination with a distributed silk fiber of different color. 


TRADE Do.tiars.—A bill has been passed by the House of Representatives 
which provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be exchanged 
at the Treasury and at all Sub-Treasuries of the United States legal-tender silver 
dollars for trade dollars at par; provided the weight of said trade dollar has 
not been reduced below the standard weight and limit of tolerance provided 
by law for the single piece. The Treasury Department shall recoin the said 
trade dollars into legal-tender dollars as now provided by law; and shall stop 
the further coinage of trade dollars ; provided, that trade dollars recoined under 
this act shall not be counted as part of the coinage of silver required by act 
of February 28, 1878; and provided further, that trade dollars that have been 
“chopped” or restamped for circulation in China or other foreign countries 
shall be excluded from the provisions of this act. 


Savincs BANKS’ SALARIES.—Returns made to the Bank Department of the 
amount paid for salaries by savings banks in New York City show the follow- 
ing details: The Bank for Savings, of its $49,571 aggregate for salaries, pays 
a treasurer $6,coo, a controller $6,0co, a teller $4,500, and ten bookkeep- 
ers $21,953, while its surplus is $3,421,547. The Bowery Savings Bank, of 
its $77,472 aggregate for salaries, pays its president $8,089, its secretary § 8,000, 
its assistant-secretary $6,000, one teller $3,600, and two others $3,200 each, 
thirteen bookkeepers $3,000 each, two porters $2.734, two watchmen $1,750, 
a janitor $ 667, and a policeman $1,999. Its surplus is reported at $4,368,919. 
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The Emigrant Industrial, of its $45,193 aggregate for salaries, pays its presi. 
dent $8,000, controller $7,000, assistant-controller $4,000, accountant & 5,000, 
assistant-accountant $3,500, paying teller and receiving teller each § 3,500, 
valuator of real estate $3,000, three bookkeepers $4,800, and a porter and 
fireman $1,200 each. It gives its janitor $240 and its watchman $ 100 for two 
months. Its surplus is $2,018,625, and it has 33,562 depositors. The German, 
ef its $35,642 aggregate for salaries, paid a president $8,000, cashier $ 4,125, 


treasurer $3,000, a receiving teller $3,050, and a controller $2,500. Its sur. 
plus is $793,041, and it has 20,098 depositors. The Greenwich, of its 
$ 37,350 aggregate for salaries, paid its president $8,000, its treasurer % 8,000, 
accountant $5,500, bookkeeper $3,500, with two assistants at $4,000, and a 
paying teller at $3,000. Its surplus is 3 1,634,258, and it has 35,890 deposit- 
ors. The Seaman’s, of its aggregate salaries of $42,967, paid a president 
# 8,000, cashier, $7,000, treasurer $5,500, receiving teller $3,000, and four 
bookkeepers $6,200, while it has a surplus of $ 2,580,834, and 43,893 deposit- 
ors. 


CoLorapo.—The Leadville correspondent of the New York Zrzdzne, basing 
his estimates upon interviews with the managers of the smelting works at that 
‘place, where nearly all the ore of the adjacent mines is reduced, fixes upon ten 
or eleven million dollars as the maximum silver yield of those mines during 
1879. He also fixes twenty-five million dollars as the maximum of the silver 
yield of the whole State of Colorado this year. 


LouIsIANA —The State Constitutional Convention, which has been debating 
the -subject of repudiating a portion of the State debt, on June trogth, referred 
the whole question to a special committee of eighteen, with full power to con- 
sider it and report a plan of action. 


New Ovleans—The Picayune says that none of the banks of that city have 
any investments in Louisiana State bonds. The two banks which suspended 
some time ago had no investments of that kind, but were ruined by holding 
city bonds. The Picayune says further that the credit of the New Orleans 
banks rests upon their own means, and will not be affected by anything the 
State may do. It denies that they either asked or received a dollar of assist- 
ance from New York during the bank panic there a few months since. They 
merely called home a part of the balances due them in New York. 


THE RANGE OF CURRENT INVESTMENTS.—The Boston Commercial Bulletin 
publishes a two-column statement, very interesting in several aspects, of the 
assessed value, May 1, 1878, and May 1, 1879, of shares in banks, railroads, 
etc., and of bonds of all kinds, held by citizens of Boston, which are subject 
to taxation under the laws of Massachusetts, and the holding of which came to 
the knowledge of the assessors of that city. No shares or bonds are included 
in the statement, unless the valuation of this year for the purposes of taxation 
is less or greater than that of lest year by as much as five per cent. The 
object of the Audietin in preparing the statement, was to show what propor- 
tion of shares and bonds had risen seriously in market value since last year, 
and what proportion had fallen. Three out of four had risen. 

But the statement is interesting in another respect, as showing how broad- 
cast over the whole country, and in what a variety of enterprises the investments 
of the capitalists of Boston, large and small, have been. Nothing, in fact, seems 
to have escaped them, from Florida to Canada, and from Maine to California. 
And if we add to these shares and bonds, those which have escaped altogether 
the prying eyes of the assessors, there is left for the imagination an almost 
boundless field. 


MissourI.—There is every prospect that there will be a well-attended meet- 
ing of the bankers of this State at Sweet Springs, near Brownsville, Saline 
county, July 8th, 9th, and roth, according to the call of the provisional com- 
mittee, which met at Sedalia, May 25th. Responses have been received from 
a large number of bankers already agreeing to attend; and other prominent 
gentlemen of the State, outside of the banking fraternity, will be present 
Altogether it promises to be an important and interesting meeting 
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New HAMPSHIRE.—According to the message of the Governor of New 
Hampshire, the State debt on June 1, 1879, was $ 3,573,550, of which $ 2,206, 100 
is represented by the municipal war-loan bonds, distributed through the cities 
and towns in 1872. The statistics of the savings banks show the whole num- 
ber in the State to be sixty-six, the number of depositors 87,279, and the aggre- 
gate deposits $ 26,282, 136. 

The Governor’s Message recommends the passage of a law exempting from 
taxation all money loaned upon mortgages within the State, and providing 
that the taxes upon mortgaged property, unless otherwise especially agreed by 
the parties, shall be paid by the mortgagor, and a fair proportion of them 
charged to the mortgagee, and be counted in liquidation of the debt. 

What a ‘‘fair proportion” might be the Governor does not define, but it 
could be nothing else than the proportion between the exact amount of a 
mortgage and the assessed value of the property. 

It is very certain that if the proposed law permits mortgagors to agree to 
pay all the taxes, they will be compelled to so agree before they can borrow 
money on mortgages, 

New YorK.—The Governor of New York has signed bills passed by the 
late Legislature providing penalties for abuses and neglect of duty by Savings 
bank officials and trustees, providing for a quicker and more economical mode 
of closing up insolvent Savings banks, authorizing Savings banks to invest in 
District of Columbia 3.65 bonds, and the interest bill changing the legal rate 
to six per cent. The text of the latter was published in our last number. 


CRIMES AND PENALTIES.—Charles O. Shimer, cashier, and F. S. Shimer, 
bookkeeper of the Millerstown Savings Bank, at Macungie, Pa., were arrested 
on June 12th, upon a charge of embezzling nearly $12,000 from the bank. 
They were held in $2,000 each for trial. The bank will do no further busi- 
ness and is being wound up by the president, Mr. Singmaster 

The case of Royal B. Conant, ex-cashier of the Elliott National Bank, of 
Boston, charged with embezzlement, was called in the U. S. Circuit Court in 
that city June 16th, for trial. The accused pleaded a former acquittal in bar. 
The case was continued. 

J. H. Kreiger, Jr., cashier of the defunct Broadway Savings Bank, of St. 
Louis, was taken before the Court of Criminal Correction in that city on June 
16th, on the charge of embezzlement. He waived examination, and was com- 
mitted in default of $30,000 bail. 

In the U. S. District Court at Wilmington, Delaware, on June 17th, Evan 
Rice, ex-cashier of the National Bank of Wilmington and Brandywine, pleaded 
guilty to charges of embezzlement and false entries, and was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

Lawrence Otis Hall, an absconding clerk of the London and San Francisco 
Bank, was sentenced in San Francisco, on June 17th, to five years’ imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary. 

THE City oF GLAsGow BANK.—About 300 shareholders have transferred all 
their property to the liquidators to meet the call of £ 2,250 per share. During 
this month a second dividend of 3s. 6¢. to creditors will be made, making, 
with a previous dividend, ros. in the pound. Next December, another dividend 
of 3s. 6d. is promised. As to further payments, there will be longer delays, 
so that securities may be realized with less sacrifice. : 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from Fune No., page 993.) 


Capital, ——— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2425 Wachovia National Bank W.. FB. BOWMGRisc csi iccc $ 100,000 
Winston, N. C. W. A. Lemly. $ 100.0c0 
2426 Black River National Bank.... De Witt C. West.......... 50,000 
Lowville, N. Y. Fred. S. Easton. 50,000 
2427 First National Bank John Johntz 50,000 
Abilene, KANsas. William R. Dryer. $ 32,650 
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CHANGES OF -PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 992.) 

Bank and Place, Elected, in place of 
ALA.... Eufaula Nat’l Bank, Eufaula... S. H. Dent, Pr E. B. Young.* 
Conn... Norwich Sav. Society, Norwich. Franklin Nichols, Pr.... C. Johnson.* 


ILL.... Montgomery Co. Loan and} yp y. 
Trust Co., Hillsborough... § Eli Miller, Cas 


InpD .... First Nat’l Bank, Connersville. F. M. Roots, Pr 
«a .. First National Bank, Monticello. Geo. W. Robertson, Pr.. J. C. Wilson. 


Iowa... Davenport N. B., Davenport... G. E. Maxwell, Cas. C. A. Mast, Acting. 
Kansas, Parsons Commercial Bank, { Joshua Hill, Pr A, Wilson. 
Parsons) A. Wilson, V. P 


’ — Pierre Viglini, Pr H. Deppen.* 
Ky... .. German Bank, Louisville...) °C. walbeck, Cas..... P. Viglini. 


« ., Grayson Banking Co., Grayson. C. C. Magann, Pr.& Cas, E. B. Wilhoit, Pr. 
MAINE.. First Nat’l Bank, Biddeford.... E. H. Banks, Pr 
« _., Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Waterville. Horatio D. Bates, Cas... G. H. Ware. 


MicuH... City Bank, Battle Creek B. T. Skinner, Cas, 


: : Is Phelps, Pr 
. Grand Rapids Savings Bank, MS. creme, yp 


Grand Rapids) fy’ B. Shedd, Cas 

... First National Bank, Elizabeth. Jacob Davis, Pr 

... First Nat’l B’k, Mt. Pleasant... W. R. Ratcliff, 4. C..... 

.. Bank of North Lewisburg Warren Cranston, Cas... E. S. Callendar. 
. First National Bank, Smithfield, C. D. Kaminsky, Pr J. H. Cope.* 

First National Bank, Altoona.. A. M. Lloyd, Pr H. Lloyd. 

. First National Bank, Jackson.. W. K. Walsh, Pr J. W. Anderson. 
. Bank of Commerce, Memphis.. James A. Omberg R. A. Parker. 


First National Bank, Galveston. Julius Runge, Pr........ J. M. Brown. 
. Citizens’ Sav. Bank, Jefferson.. E. W. Taylor, Pr R. D. Gribble. 


Clark County Bank, § Levi Archer, Pr 
Neillsville. | D. B, R. Dickinson, Cas. F. S. Kirkland. 


* Deceased. 


ee 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 992.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
CoL.... Cleora F. A. Raynolds & Co 
ILL..... Aurora......... Paddock & Coulter 


Kansas Abilene First National Bank 
John Johntz, Pr. Willliam R. Dryer, Cas. 


uw ,, Concordia Cloud County Bank First National Bank. 
H. C. Harrison, Pr. ©, W, McDonald, Cas. 
MIcH... Ypsilanti Hemphill, Batchelder & Co. Metropolitan National Bank. 
Mo..... St. Louis...... Nelson & Noel A. H. Brown & Co. 
NeEB.... Exeter ......... C. S. Cleaveland (Bank of Exeter) Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
N. Y.... Lowville Black River Nat’! Bank.... National Park Bank. 
$ 50,0¢ De Witt C. West, Pr. Fred. S. Easton, Cas. 


N. C.... Winston Wachovia National Bank.. 
W. F. Bowman, Pr. W. A. Lemly, Cas. 


Bank of Wauseon (E. S. Callendar, Cas.) 





DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 993+) 


New YorRK CITY,....... Andrew Stuart & Co.; assigned to J. Warren Greene. 
CoL.... South Pueblo... Bank of South Pueblo (S. W. Banks) ; assigned. 
ILL..... Quincy ........ Henry Geise; given up banking business. 

Inp.... Hartford City.. Ransom & Brother; assigned. 

MaINE.. Wiscasset Wiscasset Savings Bank ; temporarily enjoined. 


Mass. . Lowell Five-Cents Savings Bank; temporarily enjoined. 
a  ,. Scituate Scituate Savings Bank ; enjoined. 
» _,.. Weymouth .... Weymouth Sav. Bank; paying ten per cent. each half year. 


MicH... Bangor........ N. S. Taylor; business transferred to Monroe’s Bank. 


St. Louis. .... U. S. Sav. Inst.; in liq. Depositors paid at Mechanics’ B’k. 
.. Hannibal First National Bank; closed. 
. Warrensburg .. Warrensburg Savings Bank ; suspended. 


.. Kearney....... Kearney Bank; assigned. 
nH... Derry Savings B’k ; another scaling of deposits. Paying 50 %. 
PENN... Macungie....... Millerstown Bank; settling up. 
| ae Middletown.... L. Copeland; assigned. 
QUE.... Montreal Mechanics’ Bank (and branches) ; suspended. 


-eoOqoeS” 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 993-) 


New YorK CITY........ P. W. Harding & Co.; admit Henry T. Chapman. 
! “ .sse44+. Samuel R. MacLean; removed to 11 Broad Street. 
"  .eeooeee E. H. Miller & Son; now George M. Miller. 
Bridgeport Hatch’ & Watson; now T. L. Watson & Co. Mr. H. 
deceased. 
Fort Valley.... Anderson & Brown; now W. E. Brown. 
Aurora Union National Bank; succeeded by Paddock & Coulter. 
. Cutler & Daniels; now George E. Daniels. 
.. Guthrie Center. Ira P. Wetmore’s Bank ; now The Center B’k. J. H. Rogers. 
. Detroit Bratshaw, Black & Co.; dissolved. Now new. Same style. 
. Alpena George L. Maltz & Co.; now George L. Maltz. 
Jefferson City., National Exchange Bank ; succeeded by Exchange Bank of 
Jefferson City. Same officers and N.Y. Correspondent, 
4, MR narcieiace T. O. Hotchkiss; assigned. Succeeded by William B. 
Hotchkiss & Co. 
.. Riverhead Vail & Reeve; now H. M. Reeve. 
PENN... Media Fairlamb & Hoopes; now Walker Y. Hoopes. Mr. F- 
deceased. 
Menasha....... National B’k of Menasha; succeeded by B’k of Menasha. 
Same officers and New York Correspondent. 


-————$ Sr _—— 


HUNGARIAN FLour.—The Pesth flour mills are continually increasing their 
shipments, in 1878 they were 3,065,094 centnals, and the export to England 
tose from 671,856 centnals in 1877 to 836,014 centnals in 1878. It may be 
Interesting to American millers, who are now the great competitors of the Hun- 
garians, to be told that 62,000 barrels of Hungarian flour were shipped to 
Brazil in 1878, as against 49,000 barrels in 1877. 
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NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the Issue and 
Retirement of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES AND LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, under 
the Acts of June 20, 1874, and January 14, 1875, to June 1, 1879. 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES 


Outstanding when act of June 20, 1874, was passed........eceerseeee B 349,894, 182 
Issued from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875.... $4,734,500 
Redeemed and retired between same dates..........006. 2,767,232 

Increase from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875. 1,967.268 

Outstanding January 14, 1875....00-.sseeceeeees sasenesaee a 
Redeemed and retired from Jan. 14, 1875, to date. $ 74,792, 287 
Surrendered between same dates II, 101,702 
Total redeemed and surrendered 85,893,989 
Issued between same dates............. incckaaasiemcies “ 62, 105, 350 

Decrease from January 14, 1875, to date S 23,788,639 

CMSEAMIGINS Ab GANG sic. cc ccnccdscccsocosaesseo.cceus $328, 072, gr 


Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury, June 20, 1874, to retire : 
notes of insolvent and liquidating banks...........0.00+ eiecesernicenses SapoOnge7s 
Greenbacks deposited from ” 20, 1874, to date, to retire 
FORGIOMAE DASE MOOS si ciscccssscsssccaccscssssces ssseeee 86,708,986 
Total degen. ae pudlscinsksieanieeaastuer gO, 522,661 
National-bank Circulation redeemed by ‘Teonanie between same 
dates without re-issue........ paaecunacadecesna bisebas anaes auneean 77559519 
Greenbacks on deposit at date......ccccceeee 12,963,142 


Greenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875....sccccsssesseeree 3553135 984 
Greenbacks outstanding at date...........s0006 ihensicanicecsbarsiackeesecins 346,681,016 


JouN Jay KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
SINCE 1865. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY, Fune 3, 1879.) 


Memorandum of financial Operations of the. Government, showing 
changes in the Public Debt, Annual Interest Charge, &c. 
(Prepared in answer to numerous tnguiries.) 


REDUCTION OF INTEREST-BEARING DEBT. 


Total interest-bearing debt, highest point August 31, 1865 $ 2.381,530,294 9 
Total interest-bearing debt when present refunding operations shall 
have been completed (August 1, 1879) 1, 797,643,700 00 


—— 


Reduction in interest-bearing debt from highest point $ 583,886,594 96 


Annual interest charge, highest point August 31, 1865 $ 150,977,097 37 
Annual interest charge when present refunding operations are com- 
pleted (August 1, 1879) 83,773,778 50 


Reduction in annual interest charge _ $67, 1203) 919 37 RY] 





FINANCIAL OPERATIONS SINCE 1865. 


REDUCTION OF TOTAL DEBT. 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury, highest point August 31, .-. $2,756,431,571 43 
Debt, less cash in Treasury, June 1, 1879 2,027,182,468 19 


Reduction of total debt ..+. $729,249,103 24 


$61,598,674 85 


Bonds Refunded since March 1, 1877. 


Rate per Annual 

cent. Amount. wnterest charge. 
Loan of 185: $ 260,000 } 
Ten-forties of 1864 - 194,566,300 | 
Five-twenties of 1865.... ae . 100,436,050 | 
Consols of 1865 + 202,663, roe | 
Consols of 1867 we + 310,622,750 | 
Consols of 1868 37,473,800 J 


$9,741,315 


39,971,742 


Total $ 846,022,000 =. $48,813,057 
In place of above bonds there will be issued, when present refunding operations 
are completed, which will be not later than August 1, 1879, bonds as follows: 


Rate per Annual 
Title of loan. cent. Amount. interest charge. 
Funded loan of 1891 4% . $135,000,000 . $6,075,000 
Funded loan of 1907, including refunding certifi- 
@ « ‘9%5,022,000 28,440,880 


Total... . $846,022,000 . $34,515,880 


Making an annual saving hereafter in the interest charge on account of refunding 
operations since March 1, 1877, of $14,297,177 


Bonds Sold for Resumption Purposes. 


Bonds have been sold for resumption purposes since March 1, 1877, the interest 
on which represents the annual cost of the coin reserve as follows: 


Rate per Annual 
Title of loan. cent. Amount. interest charge. 


Funded loan of 1891.... + $65,000,000 . $2,925,000 
Funded loan of 1907... KB. 25,000,000 . 1,000,000 


ONS kids aces teseae : - $3,925,000 
Making a net annual saving in interest through the refunding and resumption 
operations since March 1, 1877, of $10,372,177. 


In addition to the above bonds, there were issued in 1878, to replace coin used 
in payment of the Halifax award, four per cent. bonds of 1907, amounting to 
} 5,500,000, 


Nore.—In preparing this memorandum, the maximum limit of the issue of four per cent 
bonds and certificates is stated. When refunding transactions are completed, and full returns 
received, the amount may be somewhat smaller, making the interest charge correspondingly 
less, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


Morse on 7he Law Relating to Banks and Banking. New edition, 
690 pp...... iss sceiouannbtenes seatata tenes semssnabecheaesaateaseisl «5. seamen 


DANIEL on Zhe Laws of Negotiable Instruments. New edition, two vol- 
umes...... adpine-nadanasanhesinsscavaaseae sans isasaay, aaeds <esweananactanasseaseneesensse. Age 
Mono-Metallism and Bi-Metallism, by JOHN B. HOWE.,.........ccsceeeesseeees I 50 


Orders supplied from the office of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, 
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THE NATIONAL-BANK NOTE CIRCULATION. 


Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing by States the amount 
of National-bank circulation issued, the amount of Legal-Tender Notes deposited 
in the United States Treasury to retire National-bank circulation, from June 
20, 1874, to June 1, 1879, and amount remaining on deposit at latter date. 

Lecat-Tenper Notes Deposirep to 
Retire NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 
Additional SINCE JUNE 20, 1874. Legal Tenders 

STATES AND Circulation - PER - —s < 

seein F scopes tee or Nee Gaouane Total Sasa a 

of Liguidat- under Act off Deposits. date 
ing Banks, YFune 20, 1874. 
DERING, « s.sscasccecee $1,416,180 .$%317,000 . $600,000 . $917,000 . $274,212 
New Hampshire. 504,865 . 72,997 - 55,800 . 128,797. 69,597 
Vermont 1,613,810 . 156,097 . 952,340. 1,108,437 . 57,608 
Massachusetts..... 13,883,495 - 234,800 . 6,084,500 . 6,319,300. 254,270 
Rhode Island 727,110 . 32,350 - 735,385 - 767,735 . 120,170 
Connecticut 2,203,040 . 65,350 . 1,249 490 . 1,314,840. 18,956 
New York 15,992,565 - 2,123,598 . 18,338,500 . 20,459,098 . 2,062,247 
New Jersey 1,622,355 . 151,660 . 1,362,030 . 1,513,690 . 329,165 
Pennsylvania ...... 8,204,680 .1,090,3I1f . 6,057,986 . 7,148,297 . 1,103,319 
Delaware 173,275 - —— . —_ . —— . —— 
Maryland 490,060 . 166,600 . 1,575,470 . 1,742,070. 106,791 
Dist. of Columbia, 455,000 . 405,164 . 427,500. 832,664. 49,141 
ViTQINIG. ..0.0ccescee 584 500 . 908,369 . 853,510 . 1,761,879 . 313,214 
West Virginia..... 51,670 . 731,060 . 270,000 . 1,001,060 . 143,630 
North Carolina... 1,082,660 . 128,200 . 976,585 . 1,104,785 265.525 
South Carolina.... 45,700 . — . 953.380 - 953,380 . 47,645 
Georgia 352,930 - 287,725 . 437,675 - 725,400. 112,494 
Pic cccccescaces 45,000 . —— . — . —— ~—-«. —_—— 
Alabama........e+0« 207,000 . — . 94,500 . 94,500 . 688 
Mississippi — . —— . —— . —— . 426 
Louisiana . 1,238,130 - 645,750 . 2,099,250 . 2,745,000 . 313,750 
10,000 . 229,340. 239,340. 4,135 
Arkansas ' ‘ —— . 135,000. 135,000. $,093 
Kentucky ’ - 575,867 . 1,378,033 - 1,953,900. 353,348 
Tennessee + 235.901 . 533,859. 769,760. 98,242 
i i 569,260 . 959,810 . 3,589,410 . 4,519,220 . 837,908 
1,965,980 . 1,483,319 . 2,921,922 . 4,405,241 . 1,256,570 
Indiana. 2,774,080 . 1,085,297 . 5,464,483 . 6,549,780 . 1,975,197 
Illinois 1,699,785 . 1,566,634 . 6,260,596 . 7,827,230 . 1,002,448 
Michigan 1,319,390 . 364,500 . 1,966,495 . 2.330,995 . 371,306 
Wisconsin 277,880 . »626,860 . 860,439 . 1,487,299 . 378,819 
1,253,000 . 743,669 . 1,554,955 . 2,298,624 . 446,872 
Minnesota ........++ 881,400 . 385,095 . 1,226,445 . 1,611,540 . 201,270 
111,600 . 781,721 . 190,550. 972,271 . 300,084 
Nebraska ...  ....06 45,000 . 45,000 . 188,080 . 233,080 . 20, 734 
PONG i thiscnccaces — . — . — . — . 2,278 
RAR. scantactoses 54,000 . — . —— . — . —_— 
Colorado " . 135,083 . £49,400 . 284,483. 36,150 
—— . 161,191 . 196,800. 357,991 . 235525 
Montana........0008 39,600 . 17,300. 45,000. 62,300 . 3265 
California ...<05.<2 270,000 . —-— —-- —— . — 
Totals. maken $66,839,850 $16,694,278 ‘$70, 014,708 $12,963,142 
Legal-tender notes deposited prior to June 20, 1874,) 
and remaining at that date 
WAGE GOON iva cccccscesdsccsassssssiecceusseedeveds $90, 522, 661 
JouN JAY KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 


3,813,675 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 24, 1879. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.86% a 4.87% in gold. 


The monetary ease which has prevailed of late, is likely to continue, and two 
reasons are given for the opinion which is now growing that, for a long time 
to come, low rates of interest and ample monetary accommodation may be relied 
upon by those whose business engagements require them to forecast the future 
and to look far ahead for the returns of their ventures and enterprises. First, our 
banking system is more stable, more elastic and better adapted to respond to 
the varying wants of business than ever before. Its ample basis of capital gives 
it stability, its large cash reserves are a source of inherent strength, and its 
bank-note circulation admits of expansion or contraction to meet the wants of 
business. In illustration of this last advantage of our banking system, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has prepared, at our request, a table showing how much 
bank-note circulation would be in the hands of the public at present if every 
bank in the country had outstanding the full amount authorized by the law. 
These statistics are extremely interesting, and show that seventy-five millions 
more of bank-note circulation is authorized by the law, besides that which is 
now issued, As business revives and the wants of industrial growth become 
more exacting, new banks can be authorized and additional circulation and other 
facilities provided to meet the new exigencies as they arise. We have often 
affirmed, and the progress of events confirms the statement, that our banking 
system as it stands, with 2,000 National banks as its central nucleus, and with 
4,000 other banks grouped around it and in organic harmonious action with it, 
is one of the most valuable compensations which the war has secured to our 
people, and one of the best safeguards for the financial stability, productive prog - 
ress, and future industrial growth of the nation. The banking system of the 
United States is by no means perfect, but it contains more of the elements 
of stability, safety, and responsive elasticity to the varying demands of the 
work it has to do, than can be found in the banking system of any other 
commercial country of modern times. The comptroller’s statistics throw a 
new light upon some of these points, and ought to attract general attention. 

Besides the seventy-five millions of unissued bank note circulation, above 
referred to, and the numerous other guarantees of elasticity suggestive of the 
continuance of monetary ease and tranquility for a long time to come; there 
are, secondly, some other facts which are pointed out as favorable to low 
tates of interest in the immediate future. We have now reached the season 
of the year when the monetary plethora is usually at its height. The ac- 
cumulation of unemployed capital in the banks usually continues, and the flow 
of currency tends towards this city, until the return current is started by the 
opening of the fall trade, The Treasury has given notice that it will redeem at 
once with rebate all the outstanding 5-22 bonds for which calls mature this month, 
and on the first of July eighteen millions of interest coupons will mature and 
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be paid out of the Treasury. Other similar facts are pointed out which are well 
known, and tend to prove that the conditions of monetary ease are augmenting, 
and that so far as business revival depends upon such facilities as abound 


in a favorable money market, the outlook is encouraging. 


loans are without special 


change. 


show the following changes : 


1879. Loans. 


May 


June 
Lid 


Joecces 
14. 


Zleweene 


“9 
6,291,000 


“ 


25 
25 
25 


Legal 


Specie. 


Tenders. 
3I- ++ ++ $257,272,800 . $18,785,400 . $ 41,791,400 . $ 19,869,400 
3,332,700 «+ 18,996,700 «- 42,822,800 .. 
+e 18,780,900 «+ 44,851,900 .. 
5,901,600 +e 19,296,900 «+ 43,$59,400 -- 


Circulation. 
19,977;800 


oe 


20,156,200 


The 
The Clearing-House averages at New York 


Deposits. 
+ $ 225,754,000 
226,963,300 .. 
20,056,800 .. 227,316,700 . 
226,177 


rates for 


Excess of 


Reserve. 
«+ $4,138,300 
5,078,675 
6,803,625 


3000 .. 6,612,050 


The Boston bank statement for the same period is as follows: 


1879. Loans. 

May 

June 
“ 


129,973,500 
130,510,500 


7+ 
I4.+ 


Zleweee *. 


= 130,963,600 


Specie. 


BI. «+ eeee $129,489,000 eee $3,563,400 «+++ $3,886,700 


eee 39948,500 weve 
31559,400 sees 


395575700 sees 


Legal Tenders. 


Deposits. 
sees $73,788,200 
745720,700 
74,333,600 
731354709 


4,168,200 cece 
4,165y500 


4,118,400 


Circulation, 
+++ $ 26,437,800 
26,569,000 
26,704,100 


26,675,100 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1879. Loans. 

May 

June 
“e 


$ 61,429,856 
615917,078 
62,036,882 


- 61,810,186 


The stock market is firm without much activity. 


Reserve. 
$ 15,938,439 
15,790,797 


15,883,01 
15,311)61 


Deposits. 
$ 49,941,608 
50,363,092 
50,721,250 


49,713,483 


4 
5 


Circulation. 
$ 11,449,130 
11,431,493 
11,424,901 


11,397,218 


Governments are stronger; 


State bonds quiet; railroad bonds in demand from investors, especially the best 


known descriptions. 
tion in them shows less 
exchange closes weaker. 


QUOTATIONS : 
U.S. 5-205, 1867 Coup. 
U.S. 10-405 Coup 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 
Lake Shore........-+. 
Chicago & Rock Island 
New Jersey Central... 
Del. Lack. & West .. 
Delaware & Hudson.. 
North Western 
Pacific Mail......... . 


1! 
II 


Call Loans.... 
Discounts .....seeee+s 
Bills on London.... 


Do. do. 


Maz 
102% 
4 

1014 


activity, 


Subjoined are our usual quotations: 


y 26. June 2. 
10334 

4 

1014 

4 1f4 


9% 


~ 
© 


~ 
cor 
BR on ON 


uuu wry 
rs) 


oN 


of 


sees 4-:8734-4-8934 ++ 4.8734-4.8912-- 4.874-4.89%-. 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 43,025,592 -- 


$ 40,888,456 .. 
gold. $ 123,840,183 .. $ 123,599,473 -- $123,955)811 -. $ 124,164,550 .. $ 124,668,834 


June 9. 
1024 
101% 
1145 
119% 

75% 
139% 
51% 
58% 
48% 
6434 
164% 
28% 
3@4 
5@6 


al 
139 

54) 

59) 


15% 


27 
2% @4 
34 @s5 


- 


$36,307,361 «» $37,147,2 


June 16. 
1024 


1014 


42 


48% 
672 


Doubtful bonds are rather less in favor, and the specula- 
Railroad shares are fairly active, and foreign 


Tune 24. 


114%4 
1172 


3 


8 


3 


733 


@3 


@5 


24 


21, 
3 


487% -4.8914 «- 4.8634-4.89 


62... $34,411,976 


At the London Stock Exchange the closing prices-of our Government securi- 
ties compare as follows :— 


June 
6. 


Quotations in 
London. 
U.S. 5s of 1881.... 
U.S. 4%s of 1897... 
U. S. 4s of 1907..... 


105% 
10844 


105 


105}¢ 
24 

1084 

10378 


June 

24. Lowest. 
105% Apr. 
106% Mar. 
Mar. 


23f 
105% 


1084 
104% 


oe 25 
24 
26 


101 


c-— Range since Fan. 1,1879.—— 


Highest. 
10934 Jan. 4 
110 May 2 
10515 May 22 
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To show the range in the prices of Government securities since January I, 
1879, and the amount of each class of bonds outstanding, we give the following 


—Range since Jan. 1. 1879.— Amount June 1, 1879.-——~ 
Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon. 


coup. 10534 Mar. 22 .. 107% May 21 .. $202,440,900 «.. $80,295,450 
6s, 5-208, 1867 coup. oe ee 6,790,800 «+ 31,211,300 
6s, 5-208, 1868......coup. .e . 14,127,100 .. 19,100,200 
ee 135,702,050 .. 48,263,150 
coup. x303% May 1 .. 107% Jan. 15 «+ 263,365,600 ~-. 245,074,750 
coup. 104 Mar.21 .. 108 May 21 .. 165,770,650 .- 84,229,350 
--coup. x99 Apr. 1 .. 103% May 2r .. 398,714,050 .. *228,620,750 
és, currency g. 119% Jan. 4 -. 128 May 31 .. 64,623,512 oa 

*This amount does not include the § 28,723,660 of Refunding Certificates outstanding on June 1, 

In the existing condition of the market for investment securities, it has been 
suggested that the best municipal securities ought to attract more attention, 
and will do so before long. Many obvious difficulties, however, stand in the 
way. A good book of statistical and general information on the points most 
valuable to practical dealers and shrewd investors is much wanted. The Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association might, with advantage, direct some of its discussion, 
to this subject. It has already begun the work with manifest advantage. Two 
years ago a valuable address on municipal securities was given by Mr. Buell, 
President of the Importers and Traders’ National Bank. He showed the 
financial condition of 130 principal cities down to 1876, and the present investi- 
gation is brought down to the close of the year 1878, and includes counties, 
cities, and towns of the entire country. In six years the indebtedness of 
these cities had increased so rapidly that it had come to exceed by 
over 316,000,000 the bonded and _ floating indebtedness of all the 
towns and cities in the United States, which in 1870, according to 
the census, amounted to #$ 515,810,000. Mr. Robert C. Potter, of Chicago, 
whose statistics were chiefly used in this address, has just compiled 
some further tables. He has obtained returns from the States of New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri, Connec- 
ticut, Georgia, and Rhode Island. In these eleven States the total aggregate 
local debt in 1878 was $ 546,285,528, and in 1870 it was $ 286,179,060, The 
assessed valuation of property in these States was $ 7,172,148,179 in 1870 and 
$9,333,696,515 in 1878. Although bad enough, the second investigation shows 
a better condition of affairs than did the first. The chief danger lies in the 
cities, not in the counties and towns, The increase in the cities was at the 
rate of 200 per cent., and by adding in the county and town debts the increase 
is less than 100 per cent. The local debt of the country, at the close of the 
year 1878 was $1,051,106,112, exclusive of State debts. 

It is announced that of the forty millions of four per cent. certificates issued 
only $47,120 remain undisposed of at the various depositories, and nearly seven- 
teen and a half millions of the amount issued have been converted into four- 
per-cent. bonds, 

Several hundred thousand ounces of silver were offered to the Mint Bureau 
at Washington on June 18th, but none purchased, the offers being above the 
market price. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has called upon the National banks for a 
statement of their condition at the close of business last Saturday, June 14. 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR FIVE MONTHS FROM 


JANUARY I. 

1877. 1878. 1875 
Domestic produce........ $ 106,410,760 + §140,099,506 ++ §$128,868,191 
Foreign free goods 15218,977 oe 1,574,011 oe 1,273,113 
Foreign dutiable 1,908,364 - 2,522,074 . 2,076,493 
Specie and bullion 16,326,161 ° 8,518,205 8,906,547 


Total exports..... $ 125,864,262 e+ §152,714,396 +. $ 141,124,349 
Total, exclusive ofspecie. 109, 5359101 ee 144,196,191 oe 132,217,802 


During the same months of 1876 we shipped but $ 100,885,967, and in the 
corresponding period of 1875 only $97,200,926. 
EXPORTS (EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE) FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS OF THE FISCAL YEAR, 
1877. 1878. 1879. 
Six months $ 151,493,635 .. $ 164,948,553 -- $177,556,058 
January...cee.ees ‘ 25,403,169 ee 27,692,811 es 22,559,556 
February...... . 19,662,718 ee 28,334,290 ee 275132,343 
March, ...ccees 19,822,112 a 31,094,113 i 28,782,849 
April....cccces . 21,764,271 ‘i 28,211,036 os 26,915,800 
22, $86,031 ae 28,363,941 ee 26,827,254 


Total eleven months... . § 261,031,736 + $§3099144,724 +» $ 309,773,860 
Add specie 39,796,930 oe 14,463,576 ‘ 12,717,142 


Total exports............. $ 291,828,666 «+ $ 323,608,600 +» $ 322,491,002 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE FIVE MONTHS FROM JANUARY I. 
1877. 1878. 1879. 
Entered for consumption $ 61,536,121 ae $ 56,291,166 ae $ 61,923,984 
Entered for warehousing 35,358,765 ad 29,12. ,360 a 30,392,794 
Free goods......se00 eocecce 425945,905 ns 33,526,566 ae 37,752,866 
Specie and bullion 6,546,210 es 11,895,940 ee 4419,000 


Total entered at port $ 146,287,004 «+ $230,835.532 «» $134,483,544 
Withdrawn from warehouse.. 31,187,732 ee 28,264,412 oe 25,877,489 


The corresponding total for 1876 was $ 137,228,199 ; for 1875, $164,144.608; 
and for 1874, $ 185,585,222. 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR ELEVEN MONTHS ENDING MAY 3I. 
1877. 1878. 187. 


Gist MROMINE cies ccc cavanion $ 147,027,452 +» $ 152,045,807 .. $148,784,274 
January... ccccoccsccece « 27,006,337 7 24 626,689 as 25,6575340 
February 26,659,268 ~~ 25,726,714 es 26,968,987 
March 34,402,295 a 26,565,641 oe 28,238,007 
April ..ccccescece 28,858,011 a 299750,760 és 28,935,160 
May ...-c0- errr jeswase 28,761,093 e 24,165,728 ao 24,688,944 


Total eleven months.... $ 293,314,456 .. $ 282,881,339 «. § 283,272,918 
Deduct specie 30,812,813 oe 19,541,180 ‘ 10,524,268 


Total merchandise $ 262,501,643 + § 263,340,159 «+ $ 272,748,650 
Sh ES) 
DEATHS. 


At SMITHFIELD, OnIO, on Thursday, March 2oth, aged seventy-seven years, 
JoserpH H. Cope, formerly President of the First National Bank. 

At KEENE, N. H., on Thursday, May 22nd, aged fifty-six years, FRANCIS 
A. FAULKNER, President of the Cheshire Provident Institution for Savings. 

At New York City, on Monday, June 23d, aged seventy-three years, 
ANDREW MILLS, President of the Dry Dock Savings Institution. 

At EurauLta, ALA, on Thursday, May 22d, aged seventy-seven years, 
Epwarp B. Younc, President of the Eufaula National Bank. 
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